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&= WirtH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
gratuitously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing another installment of “THE 
PaRISIANS ;” an interesting illustrated 
story, and other literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 
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THE BURIAL OF CAPTAIN HALL. 


YJXHE mystery resting upon the death of 
_ Captain Hat will not be easily ex- 
plained unless the Polaris escape from the 
tloes of Baffin Bay, and the arctic seas yield 
up their guilty secret. Whether he perish- 
ed at the hands of his own followers, like 
Hupson, the victim of his own resolute ar- 
dor and of a sudden mutiny, or whether the 
painfal suspicion can be refuted, will form a 
question of singular interest. Seldom, in- 
deed, has so strange a chain of circumstances 
been unfolded as that contained in the nar- 
rative of the survivors of the expedition. 
That HALL, resolute and full of hope, press- 
ed on far up Smith Strait, that he had sur- 
passed all other explorers, that already were 
seen from his vessel the flowing waves and 
the brdad expanse of what might have 
proved to be the polar sea, that he was 
checked in his eager desire to hasten for- 
ward by some unlooked-for opposition, seems 
shown by the most recent testimony. And 
from that moment, we may well conceive, 
began a struggle in the cabins of the Polaris 
that could only end in the utter submission 
of one faction or the other. Captain HALt, 
it is safe to assume, would never consent to 
turn backward when the prize for which he 
toiled lay so close before him. Nor would 
he suffer another to stop him in his path. 
The strange series of events, it is said, 
now begin that seem to indicate the cause 
of the doom of the heroic explorer, and show 
an outline of terrors never equaled in arctic 
discovery. In the moment of bis exhilara- 
tion aud success, according to the account 
of the Esquimaux, HALL was poisoned by 
his secret foes. For some time, they relate, 
the vessel had been filled with quarrels and 
disorder; then HaLLreturned from a success- 
ful ride to the north; a cup of coffee was 
given him as he entered the ship; he was 
almost at once seized with vomiting; he lay 
in agony for many days, paralyzed; and at 
last is reported to have died of apoplexy. 
From this moment, we are further assured, 


there was no more obedience nor order in the 
fated vessel. A strange incapacity seems to 
have fallen upon her men of science and of 


navigation. They made a wild effort to sail 
northward, were seized by the ice, the ship 
fell on her side, a part of the provisions and 
the crew were landed on the floe, and the 
commander of the Polaris apparently snatch- 


- ed the cpportunity, when so many of his 


companions were floating upon a sheet of ice, 
to sail away, in spite of their signals and 
their cries, and abandon them to what must 
have seemed an inevitable doom. For who 
could have believed that the field of ice on 
which they were exposed would ever sail 
prosperously through storm and sleet until 
it had nearly reached the coast of Labrador ? 

They saw the Polaris for several days not 
far off, steaming or at rest. They strove to 
reach her through the broken ice, but the 
rowers could make no progress in the thick 
and frosty waves. Numbed with ihtense 
cold, horrified at the inhumanity of the 


Polaris, the men, women, and even children 
on the ice-field yielded to their doom, and 
prepared to encounter, as best they could, 
the terrors of a climate less rigorous than 
the merciless breasts of their betrayers. 


They fancied or they felt that they had been 
left designedly' to perish, and that some one 
on the Polaris was anxious to destroy, as 
far as possible, the witnesses of his guilty 
deeds. ; 

Such is an outline of this extraordinary 


tale, almost too monstrous apparently for 
belief; and yet, it is said, the survivors have 
still shown a singular reticence, and appar- 
ently have not yet told freely all they know. 
If this be so, it is an additional trait of mys- 
tery. Why should they not tell? But the 
chief and most eager interest must now cen- 
tre in the shattered and ominous Polaris, 
whether she has sunk in the ices of Baftin 
Bay, whether her commander or her crew 
are hiding in some frozen inlet, or have fled 
from the arctic regions to seek some resting- 
place where none can be found in the utter- 
most limits of the earth. If her commander 
is guilty of any crime, he will be little in- 
clined to save his ship or his companions. 
What a mournful destiny would be that of 
the innocent men under his control! How 
different a career from that to which all 
looked forward when they left the dock at 
Brooklyn, two years ago, full of no common 
exultation! We presume the arrival of no 
ship was ever more eagerly watched for than 
will be that of the Polaris, and we still be- 
lieve that some less fearful explanation of 
the events of the mysterious voyage may be 
found than that which has been so widely 
disseminated. We trust that not one of the 
suspicions that have been perhaps naturally 
aroused will prove well founded, and that 
the safe return of the Polaris may exculpate 
from blame all those who have shared in 


this courageous expedition. 








COLOR IN POLITICS. 


Tue Richmond Enquirer assures itsreaders 

that the chief aim of the*radical party in 
that State is to insure the supremacy of the 
colored population over the white. The 
Virginian conservative is eager to begin a 
faint imitation of that war of races which 
the Democracy of Louisiana have striven to 
excite, but which will probably be closed 
forever in the universal horror awakened by 
the massacre at Colfax. ,Yet it scarcely re- 
quired that fatal event to show that the col- 
ored race have always been the victims and 
not the perpetrators of cruelty at the South, 
that they have never aspired to political 
power with any extraordinary effort unless 
where it was plainly necessary for the pres- 
ervation of their lives and the safety of their 
families. The history of the African at the 
South has shown a general humanity and 
an abstinence from all tendency to pitiless 
deeds that forms a touching contrast to the 
intolerant annals of their masters. In the 
period of slavery the negro bore with sig- 
nal patience such evils as have seldom fall- 
en to the lot of man. He was forced to 
see his children torn from him ; to separate 
from wife and friends at every new sale; to 
bear the lash, the chain, the prison. Yet, 
when the rebellion came, it is admitted by 
the most rigid conservative at the South 
that the conduct of the colored population 
was admirable. When the plantations were 
deserted by their owners, who were fighting 
to bind anew the bonds of the escaping 
slaves, when none but women and children 
were found in the lonely mansion or the un- 
protected village, the colored people, con- 
scious to a remarkable degree of the true 
meaning of the contest, yet abstained from 
all deeds of violence. They waited patient- 
ly for the result. They still performed their 
household or plantation duties with perhaps 
more than ordinary care. They watched 
over the white women and children tender- 
ly. And only when the Union armies ap- 
proached the solitary plantation or the fall- 
en city did the slave proclaim that he was 
free. 

His fidelity and forbearance were repaid 
with pitiless ingratitude by the lawless por- 
tion of the Southern whites. Scarcely was 
the war over when they formed an associa- 
tion to control the celored vote by terror 
and by acts of rare cruelty. Instead of re- 
warging the generosity and the humanity 
of the former slaves by teaching them the 
kindly arts of civilization, the worst class of 
the Southern population, always apparently 
the masters of the rest, began that series of 
horrible outrages known as the Ku-Klux 
conspiracy. It was agaiust the inoffensive 
and often industrious and deserving negro 
that all this childish paraphernalia and all 
the excess of wickedness were directed. For 
five years the colored population in almost 
every Southern State have been made the 
victims of midnight raids and mysterious 
crimes; have suffered untold oppression at 
the hands of the Southern gonservatives. 
Yet they have rarely returned a blow. No 
inhumanity is ever laid to their charge. 
Where they hold the political power, life is 
safe, and violence discountenanced. They 
ask only the privilege of labor, and when 
they take part in politics it is with the con- 
viction that only by exercising the right of 
suffrage can they secure themselves from 
the pitiless cruelty af men like those who 
drove their victims from the polls at Colfax, 





| and then burned them in the court-house or 
| flang them into the river. 





white population at the South have already 
become shocked and indignant at the cruelty 
of their lawless companions. There is, in- 
deed, but one course for the Southern whites 
to adopt toward the new citizens that can 
insure peace and progressive ease to their 
fertile territory. It is to protect the right 
of every citizen to vote with the utmost 
freedom ; to defend the privileges of the col- 
ored population as they would their own ; to 
punish with exemplary severity every des- 
perate politician who strives to rule by ter- 
ror; to repay the humanity of their former 
slaves by giving them a liberal education ; 
to win their votes, if necessary, by the ex- 
hibition of equity and justice. Let the 
Southern whites drive from power every pol- 
itician who has joined in the desperate deeds 
of the Ku-Klux or profited from its labors, 
and a liberal share of immigration and com- 
merce will soon blend together the united 
community. In such a course they will have 
the aid of the honest of every color or sect, 
and it will be found that the white and the 
black races are both capable of producing 
good men and patriotic officials. 

If the Southern whites had pursued a 
moderate and kindly policy toward the col- 
ored citizens, they might long ago have won 
easily their confidence and support. They 
might have ruled in the States where they 
are now in a poor minority. But they chose 
to encourage the lawless outrages of the 
Ku-Klux. They carried the elections of 
Georgia by violence, and hoped to rule Lou- 
isiana or Arkansas by the same means. 
Their Democratic and Liberal Republican 
allies at the North helped to confirm them 
in their error, and strove to. profit by the 
merciless deeds of Southern outlaws and the 
miseries of the colored race; and the fatal 
results of the pitiless intrigues of the oppo- 
sition politicians and journals may be seen 
in the disorder and decay, the deserted farms 
and wasted trade, of too many of the South- 
ern States. 





OUR GROWING COMMERCE. 


From the reports of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of Statistics we learn 
that the trade of New York and of the 
whole country is increasing steadily, that 
each year shows a large advance in the 
amount of imports, and some improvement 
in the exports, and that the immense re- 
sources of our wide territory are being liber- 
ally developed. The trade of 1872 surpassed 
that of any previous year. New York impott- 
ed $432,000,000, and exported $236,000,000 ; 
the remaining sea-ports probably carried 
the whole commerce to over $1,100,000,000 ; 
and this enormous traffic, unsurpassed ex- 
cept in the commercial energy of England 
alone, must apparently within the next dec- 
ade nearly double its amount. The rapid 
growth of our population, the opening of 
new fields for agriculture, mining, and the 
industrial arts, the extension of the means 
of internal improvement and of the ocean 
lines of steamers, will tend to increase our 
exports to an extraordinary de; , and pro- 
vide a new demand for the productions of 
foreign countries. There seems no definite 
limit to be placed to the prosperity of our 
commercial centres. Every warehouse will 
be filled in New York, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton, and Chicago, St. Louis, and, we trust, a 
less turbulent New Orleans, will share in the 
national progress. 

It may well be a new incentive, indeed, 
to the restoration of perfect union through- 
out the whole community, a source of grati- 
tude and of patriotic zeal to the vast major- 
ity of the thirty-nine millions of people, of 
varied races and habits, yet all one family 
of republicans, who fill our flourishing bor- 
ders, that industry once more triumphs, and 
that the sources of general ease were never 
more abundant. The demand for labor and 
of all industrial energies must rise with our 
advancing trade; nor need any one who is 
willing to work fail to find employment. 
No part of the country is: independent of the 
rest. The prosperity of one section includes 
that of all. The rapid growth of the West- 
ern States is the source of the prosperity of 
the Eastern cities. The influx of capital 
into New York and Philadelphaa insures the 
steady improvement of the Southern section, 
and gives new progress to the States that 
are rising on the Pacific. Each advancing 
year tends to bind the country together by 
the ties of interest as well as of a common 
freedom, and the irresistible tendency of a 
general progress will eradicate at last the 
notions of sectional and selfish aggrandize- 
ment. 

Of the particulars of our commerce the 
details are all interesting. We import 
$52,000,000 of woolen goods, $35,000,000 of 
cottons, $55,000,000 of iron and steel. ‘It 
might seem a matter of regret that when 
we have on all sides abundant mines of coal 
and iron, ample room for the finest sheep, 
and endless fields of cotton, we should im- 
port the manufactures of Europe instead of 


We trust that ihe large majority of the | enlarging our own; that we should send 


our raw material to be spun in England, 
and suffer oug woolen trade to be neglected 
and decayed. But with the return of good 
order much of this error may be corrected. 
We may plant our cotton factories in the 
centre of its production, and already the 
high prices of coal and labor in England are. 
giving fresh animation to our own foundries 
and mines. In one article of import an ex- 
traordinary change of destination is taking 
place. Of tea, to the great emolument of 
the Celestial land, we require the value of 
$22,000,000 annually. New York and Bos- 
ton have heretofore been the ¢ centres 
of the tea trade. -But within the last few 
years the merchants of San Francisco have 
begun to rival the importations of the East. 
From $1,200,000 worth of teas brought to 
San Francisco in 1871, the amount rose to 
more than $6,000,000 in 1872. 

One less gratifying trait of the immense 
commerce of our country is that it is chiefly 
carried on in foreign ships. The enterprise, 
the skill, and the superior facilities of the 
European merchants have enabled them to 
cover the ocean with a vast fleet of steamers, 
and drive our own from the haunts of trade. 
It is with no slight mortification that every 
American must see in his own harbors chiefly 
foreign flags, and remember that American 
.sailors once almost ruled the seas by a peace- 
ful supremacy. Yet even here there is a 
probability of a speedy amendment. The 
cost of building steam-ships has risen rapid- 
ly in England, and is declining in our own 
country. The production of iron and coal 
among us is growing swiftly. We abound 
in all the materials for creating a marine, 
and it is not difficult to see that ie cheap- 
ness of coal and iron must at last attract to 
our shores a large part of the business of 
ship-building. Nor, in fact, could there be 
@ more encouraging commercial retrospect 
than that presented in the reports of the 
past year, or one that could serve to encour- 
age more perfectly a devotion to the Consti- 
tution and the Union. ‘ 





FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. 


THE recent elections in France have shown 
results singularly favorable for republican- 
ism. The working classes have gone almost 
in a body to the polls, and have given their 
suffrages for equality and freedom. Not- 
withstanding all the active efforts of the 
monarchists, the priests, and the ultramon- 
tanes, they were able to influence scarcely 
one-tenth part of the whole vote of the city 
of Paris. The only contest at the election 
lay between the moderate republicans, rep- 
resented by President Turers, and the radi- 
cal party, led by GamBetra. The latter 
triumphed by a very considerable majority. 
It seems to have been almost equally suc- 
cessful in the provinces, and we may safely 
assume that for the future France will take 
its place among the progressive nations, and 
that neither the intrigues of royalists or im- 
perialists nor the disastrous influence of the 
papal politicians will be able to turn the 
French people from their resolution to re- 
form and perfect their new republic. Gam- 
BETTA, it is stated, is an ardent advocate of 
education, of the cultivation of industry, and 
the purification of the national morals. We 
may trust that he is also the friend of peace. 
He is said to be a man of simple habits and 
of extreme honesty; and if he and his follow- 
ers are able to lead on their fellow-country- 
men into the new path of simple republican- 
ism—if they can achieve that victory over 
themselves which so few French reformers 
have ever yet attained, and resist, like 
WASHINGTON or JEFFERSON, the temptations 
and the opportunities of power—they may 
confer on France such signal benefits as pa- 
triots delight to bestow. 

What France most wants is some bold and 
honest intellect to tell its people their faults; 
to subdue their national vanity, which a 
THIERS was once the first to inflame, and 
even a GUIzoT to flatter; to call them to re- 
pent of their barbarous taste for warfare, 
and of that overbearing tempér that led 
them to an unprovoked assault upon Ger- 
many; to assure them that the evils they 
now suffer they themselves caused, and that 
it is the part of true greatness to learn wis- 
dom from misfortune ; to urge them to aban- 
don forever their dream of military suprem- 
acy in Europe, disband their army, destroy 
their navy, and give all their labor to t- 
ternal reform. During the siege of Paris, it 
is said, a Huguenot minister, with that fear- 
less integrity which has always marked the 
followers of FareL and LEFEVRE, ventured 
to offer this unpalatable counsel to his coun- 
trymen. He assured the Parisians that the 
guilt of their war upon Germany, so wholly 
without a cause, must yet be atoned for. In 
the midst of an enraged people, suffering un- 
der the privations of the German invasion, he 
demanded their repentance and atonement. 
His voice was unheard, perhaps silenced, in 
the cry for vengeance. Yet it is possible 
that from the Huguenot element of the pop- 





ulation, now permitted for the first time in 
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three centuries to hold a national synod, may 
come the future statesmen of France and 
the commencement of a purer career with 
French politicians. To be “as honest as & 
Huguenot” was a proverbial phrase of the 
seventeenth century, before the Huguenots 
had been suppressed by bitter persecutions. 
It is such a class of politicians that France 
and all other nations need. 

No country has suffered such @ ceaseless 

train of woes and disasters from unscrupu- 
lous rulers and unpatriotic priests as France. 
Ner has any other such a pressing occasion 
for a complete change of policy. Its reform 
must reach to the base of society. It must 
denounce as forever ruinous those ideas of 
conquest and glory which have been incul- 
cated by three centuries of BOURBONS and 
NaPoLeons. It must show the people that 
the school-house is more necessary than 
the iron-clad, and an army of accomplished 
teachers more valuable than all the hosts 
of the empire. It will make education, la- 
bor, and integrity the foundation of a new 
France. It will dismiss the soldier to the 
plow or the factory, disarm its worthless 
navy, and strive to amend by rigid economy 
the privations and poverty of the people. 
Nor is such a reform altogether hopeless or 
“Utopian in France. It is the most cheering 
trait in the recent elections tHat the indus- 
trious classes have assumed the control of 
society; that the working-men have gone 
in unusual numbers to the polls; that the 
voting was conducted with rare good order ; 
that even GAMBETTA urges moderation and 
obedience to the law. If the better element 
of the French population can be brought 
into power, with no desire except to do jus- 
tice, and no wish but to reform the nation— 
if the industrious and the prudent can main- 
tain a rule over the frivolous and the indo- 
lent—we may at last obtain a new France, 
and the reform that was crushed thre¢ cen- 
turies ago by priests and kings may at length 
be perfected. 

The latest revolution in French politics, 
the resignation of TH1ERs and the election 
of a military official to the Presidency of a 
great nation, by no popular vote, but solely 
by the choice of an Assembly which has long 
ceased to represent the will of the people; the 
deep and overruling excitement of the vast 
republican majority in Paris, and probably 
throughout all France; the apparent triumph 
of the monarchical faction, and its evident 
purpose of resorting to extreme measures— 
may seem to throw a new cloud upon the 
hopes of those who had wished well to the 
French republic. That this act of the Assem- 
bly was done in defiance of the recent elec- 
tions, and in scorn of the wishes of the na- 
tion, is plain. A M‘MAHON and a DE Broc- 
LIz can have no sympathy with the honest 
working classes of their country. Even in 
the corrupt Assembly the majority for the 
reactionist was exceedingly small. Yet we 
still believe that the republic will be peace- 
fully inaugurated, and the priests, monarch- 
ists, and Napolconists disappointed in their 

plots against freedom. 





THE COAL TRADE AND THE 
RAILWAYS. 


Ir seems quite probable that a demand for 
American coal may within a few years spring 
up in Europe. The English mines already 
show signs of exhaustion in many localities; 
the surface coal has long been expended ; the 
mines are sunk to an extraordinary depth, 
and the cost of mining has risen in propor- 
tion. The immense manufacturing interests 
of England are already suffering from the 
high price of coal, and English dealers are 
looking forward to the time when they may 
be forced to have recourse to the boundless 
coal fields of our own country. From their 
limited supply the English miners extracted 
in 1872 120,000,000 tons, while the whole prod- 
uct of the world is estimated at 200,000,000. 
It is believed that the demand must steadi- 
ly increase, and that England will soon re- 
guire annually 130,000,000 tons. A portion 
of this vast product is sent to France, Ger- 
many, and India, but the greater part is con- 
sumed at home in the iron foundries, the fac- 
tories, and the various uses of domestic life. 
But the question how long their bank of 
coal, upon which they have drawn so lav- 
ishly and so wastefully, will bear this im- 
mense drain, is discussed by scientific men 
with very different conclusions. Some fore- 
tell a speedy, others a remote, exhaustion ; 
meanwhile the cost of mining steadily in- 
creases, and several of the deeper mines 
have already been abandoned. 

Their chief resource in the future want, 
whether far off or near, we are told by the 
English authorities, will be the coal deposits 
of the United States. Here we possess 500,000 
square miles of coal, 200,000 of which may 
easily be made productive. We have more 
than twenty coal fields. In Pennsylvania 
there are 12,656 square miles of bituminous 
and 470 square miles of anthracite coal. 
Western Virginia is not less richly provided. 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and sev- 


eral other States abound in limitless sup- 
plies of bituminous coal. And although the 
product of our mines was only 41,000,000 
tons for the past year, yet it might readily 
be increased to supply the demand of all 
Western Europe. With the rise of the cost 
of labor ard of all the necessaries of life in 
England, it would seem probable that Amer- 
ican coal dealers may soon be able to com- 
pete with the European in their own mar- 
kets, and that the bituminous coal fields of 
the Western States, now nearly neglected, 
may become the sources of unprecedented 
wealth. 
To reach and connect these vast deposits 
with the sea-board, and to bring ifito use- 
fulness the mineral lands of the West, we 
shall need more than ever before a system 
of freight railways penetrating the centre 
of the continent, and affording a cheap com- 
munication with the sea. With the present 
narrow and overcrowded highways, with 
high tolls and indifferent accommodations, 
it is preposterous to think of bringing coal 
from Illinois and Missouri to feed the facto- 
ries of France and England, or even to as- 
sist the poor of New York. Yet so abundant 
is the supply in the Western States, so cheap- 
ly can it be mined, that it would need only 
a slight reduction of the freight to enable 
this to be done with profit. « And whenever 
a great national highway shall be construct- 
ed, or a series of them, which will afford an 
easy communication to Chicago and St. Lou- 
is, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
coal fields of the West will yield an abun- 
dant return. ‘The necessaries of life will be 
more equally distributed, and coal, as well as 
eorn and bacon, will be set free from monop- 
olies. From Pennsylvania to Missouri the 
bank of coal would be drawn upon by all 
nations. It seems the duty of the commu- 
nity to at once provide these means of in- 
ternal communication. The people can not 
starve with cold and hunger while capital- 
ists are debating the propriety of an invest- 
ment in new railways, and are holding a 
severe monopoly over the only avenues of 
commerce. What the majority of the na- 
tion want are cheap food, cheap coal, and 
rapid and free internal communication. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue election of the Rev. Dr. Pappock, of 
Brooklyn, as Bishop of Massachusetts, in place 
of the be. Dr. Haieut, of Trinity Church, of 
this city, who declined, calls to mind the fact 
that Trinity parish has had among its cler, 
more men who have been elevated to or de- 
clined the episcopate than any other parish in 
the United States. Among those who have been 
elected to the episcopate while serving in the 
parish, and have thereupon been consecrated, 
are the following: 

a. Provoost, New York, consecrated February 4, 
iS. 
Bensamin Moors, New York, consecrated September 


1801. 
J oux Hunay Hosart, New York, consecrated May 29, 


- Bensamin T. Onprrponx, New York, consecrated No- 


vember 26, 1830. 
JonaTuan M. Warnweicut, New York, consecrated 
we, Maine, ted J 1967. 
ENRY RELY consecra‘ anuary 
Joun F. Youne, Florida, consecrated July 25, 1867. 


Among those who, having at some time been 
assistant ministers of the parish, and having re- 
moved, were some time afterward consecrated 
bishops, were the following: 

Cuan es Inets, to the see of Nova Scotia. 

Grorer Upro tp, to the see of Indiana. 

Wituiam H, De Lancey, to the see of Western New 


York. 
Gorge W. Doans, to the see of New Jersey. 


Among those who have declined the episcopate 

during théir connection with the parish were: 

Sutitivan H. Weston, declined episcopate of South 
Carolina. 

Bensamrn I. Hateut, declined episcopate of Massa- 
chusetts. 


—The late Chief Justice CuasE wrote a sin- 
gularly small and almost feminine hand, which, 
however, he turned off with great rapidity and 
nervous force. His private letters, which were 
more numerous than those of almost any other 
man who filled stations so eminent, were mod- 
els of terse and clear English style. 

—Among the notable generals who attended 
the reunion of the Grand Army of the Potomac 
at New Haven, a few days since, GRANT, SHER- 
MAN, Hancock, M‘DowELL, and FRANKLIN were 
conspicuous. But the one sanguinary man who 
above all others seemed to be the general pet 
was SHERIDAN. Over him, as an agitated news- 
paper man writes, “‘the enthusiastic spirit of 
the hour was poured lavishly, as not only. the 
dashing soldier but gay comrade, who, as he 
said himself, ‘had come here on a bum, and did 
not know where he should bring up.’”’ The 
expression is anmilitary, but we understand the 
idea he wishes to convey. 

—Dr. ZIEMIALKOWSKI, the newly appointed 
Polish minister in the Austrian cabinet, has seen 

reat vicissitudes, having been in youth con- 

emned to’ death for high treason as one of the 
most active of the Polish patriots struggling to 
establish the independence of his dative lam 

—The late Chief Justice Cuase left ample ma- 
terial for a biography. Among his papers are 
diaries, which he kept with much larity 
during the greater portion of his life. ile in 
President LrncoLn’s cabinet he was in the habit 
of noting down the prominent topics of cabin- 
et discussion, as well as matters of interest in 
which he was a participant or in some degree 
interested. 

—Postmaster James is entitled to public 
thanks for the vim with which he is pushin 
forward many needed reforms in ee tal af- 
fairs, and pepe! in the increas requency 
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and rapidity of deliveries up town. By an ar- 





in the spoils of the last campaign....was fame 

lus a Reccushir tired out Sop and mind.... 

e left the — to publishers and politicians.” 
That he did hard-work during the late Presiden- 
tial campaign is well known, and no one can 
question his eatnestness and sincerity; but that 
his labor was unrequited, and that he is poor, as 
would be inferred from the letter in the Globe, 
is certainly a mistake. We do not believe there 
is another artist in this country or in Europe 


. who received such large prices for his work as 


have been paid to Mr. Nast, and he is to-day 
worth considerable omy Harper's Weekly, 
in which nearly all of Mr. Nast’s pictures have 
appeared, has the credit of originally bringing 
him into notice, and by its large and influen- 
tial circulation has effectively supplemented his 
work, and placed him in the enviable position 
which he to-day occupies. Mr. Nast has gone 
abroad for a summer’s recreation and for the 
benefit of his health. We hope and expect to 
see him again in the fall at his usual occupation. 
—New York Times. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer touched 
the right note when he said, ‘“‘ An organ is the 
synonym of majesty, grandeur, power, and 
sweetness. It contains nearly all sounds—the 
note of the song-sparrow, the sweetest singer of 
all birds, the voice of the thunder, the roar of 
ocean waves, and ‘almost the blast of the last 
oe 

—Monsieur Havas is the great Continental ca- 
terer of telegraphic news, and his dispatches are 
printed throughout France. Every day one or 
two are published from New York, purporting 
to be important. Here are a couple of recent 
ones: «3900 negroes burned in Louisiana to- 
day!’’ ‘Escape of the Medocs and Indignation 
of the Public!’ Considerable ‘‘ Medoc”’ does 
escape hereabouts, but it is generally at DeL- 
MONICO’S, and flits without much indignation. 

—Concerning past celebrities, we have before 
us a new English book entitled Diaries and Let- 
ters of Sir George Jackson. He was a respectable 
British official and fossil who flourished diplo- 
matically sixty years ago. His brother, F. J. 
Jackson, was British minister at Washington 
in 1809, and after having paid a visit one day to 
President Mapison and his wife, writes home to 
his spouse that “‘ the President’s wife is fat and 
forty, but not fair. She must, however, have 
been a comely person when she served out the 
liquor at the bar of her father’s tavern in the 
State of Virginia.” 

—In one respect Captain Jack is unique. The 
Indian, as a general thing, is unpleasant so far 
as soap and water are concerned, and his bouquet 
is indifferent. Captain J.’s particular unique- 
ness, however, consists in the fact that he is a 
capitalist—a money-grubber—and that prior to 
his putting on the war-paint he had depos- 
ited in the Yreka Bank. Indian usually wants 
“wampum ;”’ never has much. Captain Jack 
is a full-blooded Indian, about thirty-five years 
old, and speaks good English. 

—The newspaper men had a very grand and 
talky banquet at the Vienna opening. Three 
hundred of them sat down and went through 
the work like valiant trenchermen. Srravuss’s 
band egged them on with mellifluous sounds. 
Epmunp Yates and Bayarp Taylor made 
speeches in German, that of the latter being 
spoken of as particularly bright and clever. 

—The personal habits and peculiarities of the 
late Chief Justice CHass give additional inter- 
est to his history. In winter he rose at seven ; 
in summer at six. Before breakfast he took a 
short walk, smear | in time for family prayers, 
which he always said himself. At nine he was 
ready for his private secretary in his library, 
dictating letters or preparing opinions. At ten 
he walked to the Capitol, and remained on the 
Supreme Bench until three. He then walked 
home and partook of a cup of tea and a few 
crackers—his invariable lunch. Then two hours 
of work. Promptly at six he dined. This meal 
he especially enjoyed, and never hurried through 
with it, however pressing might be the business 
that awaited him. -His table was elegant but 
not ostentatious, and always consisted of the 
standard English three courses and a dessert. 
Wine was seldom served at the table of the 
Chief Justice, and he never used tobacco in any 
form. After dinner he would spend an hour 
playing chess with his _—— secretary. He 
was excessively fond of chess, and played a 
strong but not very scientific game. At8 P.M. 
he was at work again, which often lasted far 
into the night. This was before his paralysis in 
the sumner of 1870. 

—Dr. Brown-SEQUARD said a pleasant thing 
when he remarked that our best things come 
to us unheralded, and often after sleep, when 
our will had been exercised in vain in attempts 
to catch the fugacious thought. An old idea, 
never perhaps before pronounced by high scien- 
tific authority. 





THE CHANGE IN FRANCE. 


_ THe contest between M. Turers and his po- 
litical opponents in the Assembly has come to 
a sudden but not unexpected termination. M. 
Turers has resigned the Presidency of the re- 
public, and Marshal M‘Manon has been chosen 
his successor. 

The debate on the measure introduced by the 
government looking to the definitive declaration 
of the republic was resumed in the Assembly on 
Saturday morning, May 24, when M. Turers 
addressed that body in its support. His speech 
was cordially received by his own supporters, but 
the Right preserved an ominous silence. At the 
afternoon session an order of the day emanating 
from the government was rejected by a vote of 
362 against 348, and immediately thereafter an- 
other order, proposed by the Right, declaring 
that the present form of government was not 
under discussion, and regretting that the recon- 
struction of the ministry did not afford consery- 








ative guarantees, was adopted by a vote of 360 
against S44. Shortly after the Assembly ad- 
journed, amidst a scene of confusion. 

Upon the opening of the night session a mes- 
sage was read from M. ‘.‘H1ERs, tendering his 
resignation of the Presidency, which was ac- 
cepted, after a fruitless effort by the Left to pro- 
cure a different result. M. Turers’s friends 
then endeavored to secure an adjournment, but 
the Right resolutely, insisted on an immediate 
election for President. ‘The vote was then 
taken, and resulted in the choice of Marshal 
M‘Mation, who received 390 votes. The Left 
refrained from voting. Marshal M‘MaHon im- 
mediately accepted the Presidency, and it was 
announced that the ministers would temporarily 
remain in office. As may well be imagined, 
the greatest excitement prevailed in Paris during 
the entire day and evening, but no disorder re- 
sulted. M. Gamperta has issued a manif@to 
calling on the republicans to respect the law. 

_ Marshal M‘Manon at once sent a communica- 
tion to M. Burret, President of the Assembly, 
acknowledging the receipt of the official notifica- 
tion of his election to the Presidency, ard accept- 
ing the office, in the following terms : 

“T will obey the will o 
of the national cnn na Tt loa benty coped, 
ty, but with God's aid and the devotion of the army [ 
will continue the work of liberating the territory and 
principles on which sodett ia Tee eee 
word as an honest man and a soldier.” — 

The President also issued a circular to pre- 
fects of departments, promising that no attack 
shall be made on the laws and institutions of the 
country. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Prestpent Grant, May 22, issued a proclamation 





commanding the violent disturbers of uisiana to 
disperse within twenty days, and cease their resistance 
to the laws and constituted authorities of the State 

The Modoc war is virtually ended, half of the tre 
having unconditionally surrendered. Captain Jac) s 
still at large with a remnant of his band, but they 
hotly pressed by our soldiers, who hope soon to ¢..9- 
ture them. 

The remains of General Canby were interred in tae 
Crows’ Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis, May 28, <A large 
procession followed the body to the grave. 

Colonel Mackenzie, commanding the garrison at 
Fort Clark, marched at the head of the Fourth cav- 
alry, numbering 600, May 18, and attacked the mur- 
derous Kickapoo Indians at their camping ground, 
near the Santa Rosa Mountains, in Mexico, The 
troops lost three men. The Indians were routed com- 
pletely, nineteen being killed, two wounded, and one 
captured. Forty-one of thelr women and children 
were also taken, and two of their villages, with a 
amount of property, destroyed. 

The new boards of Emigration, Charities and Cor- 
rection, and Fire Com oners ‘or this city have en- 
tered upon their duties. 

Governor Dix has vetoed the Local Option Prohibi- 
tion bill. An amended bill was immediately intro- 
duced in the Assembly and ordered to a third reading. 
An effort to insert the civil damage clause, as in the 
Ohio law, failed. The Canal Appropriation bill has 
passed the Senate. The New York and Westchester 
Annexation bill has been so amended as to-have the 

uestion submitted to the people at the November 
election. The Governor has signed the bill. 

The Ohio Republican State Convention met at Co- 
lumbus May 20, and renominated for Governor E. T. 
Noyes, of Hamilton. Resolutions were adopted de- 
nouncing the Crédit Mobilier transactions and the 
“ back-pay steal.” 

The grasshoppers are making great havoc among the 
green things in Texas, and it is feared that the scourge 
will extend to neighboring States. 

The Connecticut Senate, by a vote of sixteen to five, 
has decided to have but one State capital, and that at 
Hartford. 


- The State Governors’ Convention at Atlanta, Geor- 


gia, has adopted a memorial to Congress urging aid 
to the three great water lines from the West to the 
Atlantic. 

Serious damage was done by a hurricane in Central 
Towa May 22, many persons being killed and a large 
number of buildings blown down, 

A railway accommodation train was overthrown near 
Jonesville, Wisconsin, May 22, and fourteen passengers 
were injured. 

At Shamokin, Pennsylvania, May 22, during the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of a Catholic church, a plat- 
form gave way, precipitating a lange number of people 
to the basement beneath, and severely injuring several. 

George W. Matsell was chosen Superintendent of 
Police of this city, May 28, in place of John J. Kelso, 
displaced. : 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


-_—_— 


In the Frencl National Assembly, May 19, a motion 
to dissolve that »ody was voted down by a large ma- 
jority. On the fo.lowing day the right made open dec- 
aration of their desire to throw out President Thiers. 
M. Louis Buffet has been elected to preside over the 
Assembly, and M. Martel, an avowed supporter of 
Thiers, was, after a severe struggle, chosen Fourth 
Vice-President. President Thiers was “ cried down,” 
May 28, when attempting to make declarations that 
the pe ae régime must be abandoned and the 
republic acknowledged. The day afterward M. Thiers 
resigned as President of the Republic, and Marshal 
M‘Mahon was chosen i. his stead. 

They have had another revolution In Panama on the 
arrival of ex-President Correosa. There was consid- 
erable fighting and some bloodshed within the “~. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg declares that there 
is no truth in the reports that Khiva has been taken 
and that the Khan has fallen iuto Russian hands. ‘he 
later detachments of the Czar’s troops are believed to 
have been blockaded by the snow several hundred 
miles away from their appointed post, as they are a 

nth behind time. : 
The session of the Prussian Diet closed May 20. ited 

The recent conflagration at Port-au-Prince result 
in the déstruction hover $1,000,000 worth med gos . 
Two hundred and fifty buildings were burned, includ- 
ing the Notre Dame cathedral and other notable edi- 
fices. One weman and three children perished in the 


flames. 
Madrid that the government will pro- 
on tes tee President of the republic ‘elected by 
aplebiscitum. The pupert that a Carliet loan had 
effected in London is declared to be false. Senor 
ra, Spanish Minister of Marine, has resig 

rhe Holland ministry has resigned. 

The palace re: ikado of Japan, at Jeddo, has 

nm destroy’ y fire. 

bethe Spanish government has enrolled every male 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years in the 


army. 

The Shah of Persia arrived in St. Petersburg May 
22, and was cordially welcomed. 

Father Hyacinthe, in his Geneva sermons, still wars 

upon the tenets of the Roman Charch. He 

, and also urges 

the priests by the and the use 








oft he Bible oA in pia 
Count Alexander the Italian 
poet and novelist, died May 23, aged ity-nine years. 
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i, Grave of Dr. York. 2 Grave of M‘Kenzie. 3. Grave of M‘Croatty. 4. Grave of Brown. 5. Grave of unknown. 6. Grave of unknown. 7. Grave of Longcors and child. 8, Pit or cellar in which bodies were cast. 
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THE BENDER MURDERS NEAR CHERRYVALE, KANSAS.—[Sre Pace 486.] 
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@ THE REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D.—[Puotocrarnep sy Cuares K. Bri1.] 


THE REV. DR. CROSBY. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Crossy, who was chosen Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, which con- 
vened at Baltimore on the 15th of May, was 
born in this city in 1826. He was formerly 
Professor of Greek in the University of New 
York, and afterward filled the same chair in 
Rutgers College. Dr. Crospy early in life 
felt that his true vocation was the Christian 
ministry, and ten years ago he was called from 
Rutgers College to the position which he still 
holds, that of the pastorate of the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in this city, which, un- 
der his guidance and labors, enjoys a highly grat- 
ifying degree of prosperity. From a sermon re- 
cently preached by Dr. Crosny, reviewing the 
ten years of his pastorate, it appears that the 
present membership of the church is nearly seven 
hundred, that it sustains four vigorous and use- 
ful missions, is entirely free from debt, and that 
its resources are abundant. 

In November, 1870, Dr. Crosny was called 
to the responsible and honorable position of 
Chancellor of the University of New York, 
which he is eminently qualified to fill by high 
scholarly attainments, and energy, promptness, 
and decision of character. 


THE LATE BARON. LIEBIG. 


No more serious loss has taken place in the 
ranks of science for some time past than that of 
Baron Justus LiesicG, who died in Munich, aft- 
er a painful and lingering illness, on the 18th 
of April last, at the age of seventy. He was 
born on the 12th of May, 1803, in Darmstadt, 
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and at sixteen entered the University of Bonn, 
and subsequently received a medical diploma at 
Erlangen. A few years later he visited Paris, 
and for two years attended to the study of chem- 
istry. He was made Professor of Chemistry in 
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the University of Giessen, where he start- 
ed a laboratory for practical instruction in 
this science. Some of the most eminent 
chemists of the century were his assistants 
and pupils, among them Horrman, WILL, 
and Fresenius. In 1832, in conjunction 
with WOuLER, he commenced the publi- 
cation of the Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie, which has been continued to 
the present time under the conjoint au- 
spices of Kock, ErLenmeyer, and Vut- 
HARD, and is one of the standard serials 
on those subjects. 

For many years Lresic has been es- 
pecially known for his labors in agricul- 
tural chemistry, having almost establish- 
ed a new science in this direction, and in 
which he was, up to the time of his death, 
one of the highest living authorities. ‘The 
practical application of chemistry to the 
arts of agriculture has always received 
special attention from his pen. His re- 
searches. upon chemistry as applied to 
physiology and pathology have also ex- 
erted a great influence on the studies of 
the day, and stimulated research among 
inquirers in all parts of the world. 

Baron LiesiG was buried at Munich, 
and the indications of sympathy and re- 
spect were universal. Many distinguish- 
ed persons joined in the procession, and, 
despite a heavy rain, the cemetery was 
crowded to excess. ‘The service was 
read by a Lutheran minister, and an ora- 
tion was delivered over the grave. Dr. Dor- 
LINGER was present. It was proposed to erect 
a monument to the late Baron. ‘The site is not 
yet determined upon, but it will most probably be 
in Munich, 


. 
THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE. 

Cornisu, New Hampshire, is a town of hill 
farms, and nothing else. But where it lies 
along the Connecticut River the land is as rich 
and the views as fine as in any portion of that 
beautiful valley. 

A little more than a century ago, Judge 
Cuask, with his sons, General, Doctor, and Dea- 
con Cast, became the proprietor of the town- 
ship, gave 200 acres, ‘tag by law compelled,” 
to the Church of England, named it after the 
town from whence their ancestors came, built 
themselves homes on the banks of the Conneai- 
cut, and in 1763 had it chartered. In this house 
Deacon Cuase died, and his grandson, SaLMon 
P. Cuase, whom we mourn to-day, was born. 
Behind it the clear and pure river flowed 
smoothly, and from its very bed, on the Ver- 
mont shore, lone and beautiful Mount Ascutney 
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BIRTH-PLACE OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE.—[Paorocraruen sy Wituiam Corrrr.) 
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THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE—OLD CHURCH AND GRAVE-YARD.—[Paor. ny WittiaM Corrrry.) 
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THE LATE BARON JUSTUS LIEBIG, 


springs up over three thousand feet. And be- 
fore the house was the broad turnpike, the then 
great thoroughfare of the Connecticut Valley, 
and within a stone’s-throw was the school-house 
where, before he was four years old, Chief Jus- 
tice CuAse learned his A, B, C. 

A little north, in a nice old brick house, his 
cousin, Judge Purnam, a.fine gentleman of the 
old school, and his elegant wife still live—the 
fifth generation on the same lands. He told me 
that one fierce winter day, when the snow was 
falling fast and thick, and the wind whistling 
loud and whirling the flakes blindingly, school 
was out. Being the older and stronger, he took 
little Satmon, then four years old, on his back. 
The teacher overtook them, and said, ‘‘ You've 
got a hard-headed little fellow there ; take care 
of him, for you will hear from Aim, if he lives.” 
That teacher and scholar were 6nce more agso- 
ciated in the Capitol—the little boy in the Sen- 
ate, the teacher in the House ! 

Yet farther north, on that 200-acre lot, with 
the Connecticut before, Ascutney’a little to the 


.south, and Windsor a shade north, stands the 


old church. In the adjoining grave-yard five 
generations (more than fifty) of the @uasr fam- 
ily rest. 
A large slate stone at the head of Chief Jus- 
tice Cuase’s great-grandfather reads : 
IN MEMORY OF THE 
HonovrasLe SAMUEL CHASE, Esg., 
WHO DIED AUGUST 12TH, 1800 
AGED 93 YEARS 
Sweet peace and heavenly hope and humble joy 
Divinely beam on his exalted soul. 
Distruction gild and crown him for the skeys 
With incomunicable luster bright. 
Beside him, on a wall of brick, lies a large 
stone, on which is inscribed : 
“ Erected in memory of Gen. JonaATHAN Crass, 2 free 
and accepted Mason, one of the first settlers of this town. 


He filled a variety of offices in honour to himself and ad 
vantage to the public. On the 14 January, 1800, he de 
parted this life, in the 68th year of his age."’ 

When Satmon P. Cuase was but ten years 
old his father moved to Keene, and after a time 
failed, and the future Chief Justice helped him- 
self through college, choosing for his A/ma 
Mater old Dartmouth, some twenty-five miles 
from his birth-place, up the Connecticut Valley, 
and often spent a Sabbath, or a part of his vaca- 
tion, with his cousin, Judge Purna®. One win- 
ter he tanght school in a neighboring village, 
and one Monday morning, as the judge was 
taking him to his school, he asked, ‘‘ How 
much do you have a month ?” 

** Eleven ollars ; and a teacher can’t afford to 
flatter much at that price.” 

In 1864 he sent Mrs. Putnam fifty dollars to 
aid in repairing the church; and in 1866 he was 
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THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE—LYING IN STATE.—[{Puotogngparn my D. R. Houmes.) 
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at Dartmouth commencement, and a - 
Windsor, Cornish, and Keene, en route to \ ash- 
ington. Mr. Prxe, of Cornish, gave him a re- 
ception, and the old people began to come by 3 
and each had some story to tell 


o'clock P.M.; ome te 
6f his bovhood, and all hung on his words as if 
he were incarnate wisdom. He said it was to 


him the pleasantest day for years. ; 

Our last illustration on the preceding page 
shows the room of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Capitol at Washington, 
where the remains of the late Chief Justice lay 
in state previous to their interment in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. i 
THE BENDER MURDERS. 


Anout a year and a half ago a German fami- 


_Jy, consisting of two men and two women, set- 
tied in a lonely house near“the town of Cherry- 
yale. in Kansas. Where they came from, or 
who they were, except that they went by the 
name of BenpEeR, no one knew. The house 
stood close to the road-side, and being about four 
liours’ drive from the Osage Mission, it became 
a sort of inn, where travelers cquid rest and 


feed their horses, and obtain refreshment for 
themselves. It is a rude frame structure, un- 
plastered, and divided by studding and a curtain 
into two rooms, in one of which is a counter for 


the sale of liquors and a few grocery stores. In 
the other room was a stove, a bed, and in the 
floor, between the stove and bed, d@ trap-door 


opens into a cellar, into which a passage also 
leads from the outside, at the rear of the house. 
About a hundred yards back of the house is a 
garden nearly an acre in extent, in which are 
several rows of apple-trees. Every thing about 
the place is desolate and dreary. A more un- 
promising spot for a traveler's halt could not 
well be imagined. . 

The Benpers mingled little with their neigh- 
bors, and were generally regarded with aver- 
sion. ‘The younger of the two women, known 
as Kate, was professedly a Spiritualist. She 
claimed to have power over evil spirits, and to 
cure diseases of every kind, She is described as 
a repulsive-looking creature, with a vicious and 
cruel eye, and is supposed to have been the rul- 
ing-spirit of the family. Her advertisement, a 
copy of which was posted in the hotels of the 
neighboring towys, stated that she could heal 
blindgess, fits, deafness, and drunkenness. The 
other members of the family were Mr. BENDER, 
aged about 63; his wife, a little younger; and a 


step-son, named JoHN GeBARDT, but commonly 
called Benper. 

For some months past vague rumors have 
been in circulation of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of perséns upon the Mission road ; but the 


public paid no attention to them until roused by 
the disappearance of Dr. York in the early part 
of Jast March. He was known to have left his 
father’s farm, near Fort Scott, on horseback, on 
the 10th of March; the place where he break- 
fasted next morning, about three miles from 
the Mission, was discovered, but beyond that 
point the most diligent search elicited no trace 
of him. The whole country was thoroughly 
aroused, and scores of persons were out day 
after day searching for the missing man. 
Suspicion seems not to have fallen upon the 
Benbek family until it was accidentally discov- 


ered; on the 3d of May, that they had aban- 
doned their house. Every thing about the prem- 
ises indicated a hasty flight. In the stables a 


calf was found starved to death. The news 
spread like wild-fire, and from far and near peo- 
pe flocked to search the premises. Nothing was 
uiscovered, however, until three days later, when 
a brother of the missing man, while exploring 
the garden, came to a depression in the ground 
similar in shape to a grave. ‘The earth was 
speedily removed, and at a depth of about four 
feet the body of Dr. YorK was discovered. His 
skull was broken at the back and his throat cut. 
All clothing except the shirt had been stripped 
from his body. 
Horrified by this discovery, the parties engaged 
in the search the next day commenced probing 
the ground with iron rods, and in a short time 
she bodies of seven other persons were found, all 
of whom, excepting one little girl, had been mur- 
dered in the same manner—first stunned by a 
blow on the back of the head, and the murderous 
work finished with the knife. Their names will 
be found under the centre cut on page 484, with 
numbers indicating the position where each was 
buried. The case of Mr. Lonecors was pecul- 
jiarly touching. He was a widower, and was on 
his way to place his little motherless daughter, a 
child of eighteen months, with her grandparents, 
when, two days after Christmas, he must have 
stopped at the Benpers’. ‘There he was mur- 
dered, stripped, and buried; and appearances in- 
dicate that his little child was thrown alive into his 
grave, as her body showed no marks of violence, 
and none of her clothing had been removed. 
The theory in regard to these murders is that 
persons stopping at the house were seated with 
their backs close to the cétton curtain which di- 
vided the two rooms. A person standing be- 
hind the curtain could stun the victim by a blow 
from a heavy hammer, and the dreadful work 
would be finished with the knife over the trap- 
door, leaving no trace of blood on the'floor. The 
body was then probably thrown down into the cel- 
lar, and at night carried out and buried. Three 
dae hammers, with which these murders were 
ty cs committed, were found in the house. 
“oe trace of the Benper fugitives has yet been 


ii pre. r 

“iscovered. ‘They are now supposed to have been 
N ag in the murder of a German family near 
sew Albany ’ 


; Indiana, a erir i 
i Medien alk » & Crime committed short- 
p efore their appearance on the scene of their 
atest atrocities. It would be hard : 

ible ch M > hard to point out 
# more terrible chapter in the annals of crim 
than that connected with this lonely house : 
the Kansas prairie. . ™ 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue reports of the health of the Pope are not 
reassuring, and we may expect at any moment 
to hear of his death. Pio Kono is of the Mas- 
TAI family, and has worn the triple crown over 
twenty-six years. At the time of his accession 
to the papacy he was quite a liberal in politics, 
and distinguished himself by his zeal as a re- 
former. The revolution of 1848 drove him to 
the conservative side, and since his return from 
his flight to Gaeta his policy has been wholly re- 
peer a His reign will be historically note- 
— or the fall of the temporal power; the 
formal declaration by an assembly of bishops of 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary; 
the assembling of the Vatican Council, the first 


since that of Trent in 1545; the consequent dec- 


laration of the — of infallibility; and the 
ascendency of the Jesuits in the administration 
of the Church. 





The May anniversaries have declined in in- 
terest in New York, but they have occupied a 
large share of public attention in London. The 
Wesleyan Annual Missionary Meeting in Exeter 
Hall lasted from ten o’clock in the morning till 
three in the afternoon. The secretaries report- 
ed the receipts for the past year to be £156,910, 
and the disbursements £150,648. Thirty-five for- 
eign missionaries have been sent out since the 
anniversary of 1872. This society sustains mis- 
sions in Spain, Italy, Germany, British America, 
the West Indies, West Africa, India, China, the 
island of Ceylon, and Polynesia, especially the 
Friendly and Feejee islands. It employs 49 
missionaries, who have under their care 110,377 
church members. 

On Tuesday, May 6, the ‘‘ Church Missionary 
Society” held its anniversary in Exeter Hall. 
It reports 154 mission stations, with 204 Euro- 

an clergymen and 143 native teachers, and 

1,000 communicants in the mission churches. 
The ordinary income for the year has amounted 
to £156,440. The expenditure has exceeded this 
sum by £11,000. 





Mr. GeorGe M‘DonALD, the lecturer, guy 
surprised the congregation of All-Souls (Dr. 
BeLLows’s) Church in this city by the fervor of 
his preaching. The Liberal Christian says of his 
recent sermon: “‘ His method was simple, large, 
profound, his language unaffected and full of in- 
tensity, his manner passionate, affectionate, com- 
manding. He shook the whole assembly with 
his earnestness and sympathetic voice and con- 
tagious delivery. People wept who were all un- 
used to tears. We had no conception from any 
experience of him as a lecturer of what he was 
in the pulpit.” 





The opposition to the union of church and 
state continues to grow in Scotland. The lower 
courts of the Free Church are calling upon their 
General Assembly, which meets May 22, “to 
take up the Church question with a view to pro- 
nouncing in favor of disestablishment.’”’ Like 
action has also been taken by the inferior courts 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 





The Western Unitarian Conference, which as- 
sembled in Chicago May 1, unanimously adopted 
a resolution declaring ‘‘ that it is neither wise 
nor just to enforce the reading of the Bible.in 
the public schools.’? The reasons given were 
that church and state should be kept separate, 
and that secular instruction only belongs to the 
state. 





Very extensive preparations are making for 
the General Conference of the Christians from 
all Nations, coming under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and to assemble in New 
York on the 2d of October next. The session 
will last ten days. An address of welcome will 
be delivered by the Rev. Dr. WrLL1amM ApDams, 
of this city. During each day the conference 
will be divided into sections, English, French, 
and German, and also according to topics. 
Public meetings will be held in the Academy of 
Music on the evenings, and among them will be 
a French and a German meeting. Among the 
many distinguished persons expected from Eu- 
rope are Dr. Dorner, of the University of Berlin; 
PRESSENSE; TISCHENDORF; Father HYACINTHE; 
Professor CALDERWOOD, of the University of 
Edinburgh ; Dr. MULLENs, secretary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society ; and Count BERNSTORFF. 





The Jndian Mirror, the organ of the Bramo 
Somaj, or church of progressive Brahmins, 
zives an account of their annual festival, which 

egan on January 20 of this year. Among the 
ceremonies of the festival was a procession 
through the streets of Calcutta. The Rev. C. 
H. Dat, the Unitarian missionary, who has 
joined the Somaj, carried a banner on which 
was inscribed ‘‘ One only, without any second.”’ 
Another banner was carried by a Mohammedan. 
At one of the meetings a Brahmo missionary 
told his fellow-believers “‘ that although within 
the last forty years more than one hundred 
Brahmo churches had been formed in different 
parts of India, there had at the same time been 
so much defection and so little real unanimity 
among the,.many members that the friends of 
the movement were beginning to entertain grave 
fears for its permanence.” 





No better illustration could be given of what 
may be accomplished by a single earnest woman 
than is furnished in the history of the labors of 
Miss RANKIN in Northern Mexico. In the year 
. 1846, while living in the State of Mississippi, she 
learned, from our returning soldiers, facts which 
interested her in the moral condition of the Mex- 
ican people. In consequence of the prohibition 
of Protestant teaching she was unable to enter 
Mexican territory, and therefore established a 
school for Mexican children at Brownsville, on 





the American side. Before long Bibles were pass- 
ing over the line and circulating freely among the 
Mexican people. In 1854 Miss RANKIN built a 
Protestant seminary for Mexican girls in Browns- 
ville. In 1860 religious freedom was established 
in Mexico, and a mission organized in Monterey. 
With fands raised in the United States by her- 
self, Miss RANKIN built a mission-house in that 
city at a cost of $15,000. Some of her Protest- 
ant converts offering to go out as Bible readers, 
she came again to the United States, and ob- 
tained, chiefly from ladies of New England, 
subscriptions for their support. Churches are 
now scattered over an area of four or five hun- 





dred miles, with from twelve to sixty members 








each, and the way is pompenet for the spread of 
Protestant Christianity throughout Northern 
Mexico. The missions have recenily been trans- 
ferred by Miss RaNKIN to the care of the Amer- 
ican Board. 





The advance of Japan in Christian civilization 
goes forward without any pause. The edict 
inst Christianity was formally abrogated in 
ebruary. The government hesitated over the 
repeal from fear of a pages reaction, but no 
disturbance has followed. The calendar has 
been conformed to that of Christian nations, so 
that hereafter the year will January 1. 
Sunday is established as a | holiday under 
the name of the “ Day of Light,”’ or the ** Sun’s 
Day.’’ Christmas is also made a holiday under 
some Japanese name, The.upper classes at Yo- 
kohama are very generally adopting the Euro- 
n costume. A railway train runs from Yo- 
ohama to Jeddo, eighteen miles, every hour. 
The government has decided to throw the whole 
country open to foreigners, with the proviso 
that all travelers shall submit to che laws of the 
empire. And, to complete the whole, a Scotch- 
man is said to have composed a national anthem 
for the Japanese. ° 


Letters from India speak in strong terms of 
the benefit to Christian missions of th> lectures 
of Professor SEELYE, of Amherst College, to the 
educated Hindoos of Bombay. This visit to the 
East was undertaken at the inst of missi 
aries of the American Board, with the hope that 
Dr. SEELYe’s labors might result in drawing 
the attention of English-speaking natives to the 
claims of Christianity. Two months were spent 
by him in Bombay. His public lectures were 
well attended by those whom it was ho to 
reach. ‘The various subjects, though often of 
a nature to excite opposition and hostility, were 
handled with so much ability and with so much 
genuine coumesy that criticism was, for the time 
at —. disarmed, and the audiences seemed to 
be carried along with the speaker.’”’ Interest- 
ing private interviews were also held with edu- 
cated natives. The experiment was a novel one 
in Christian mission work, but has been justified 
by its success. Professor SEELYE returned home 
last month. 











Monseigneur MERMILLOD can be quite epi- 
rammatic. Recently expelled from Switzer- 
and, he has established himself at Ferney, so 
long the home of Vottarre. Hé write thus 
to the Pope: “‘ Your Holiness sent me to CaL- 
vin; CALVIN sent me to VoLTAIRE; I hope to 
inter them both.” 





The convocation of the Church of England has 
met again. On Wednesday, May 7, the Upper 
House adopted the following “‘ declaration”’ re- 
specting the Athanasian Creed: ‘‘For the re- 
moval of doubts, and to prevent disquictude in 
the use of the Athanasian Creed, this Synod doth 
solemnly declare that the Confession of our 
Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of 
St. Athanasius, is not to be understood as mak- 
ing any addition to the faith as contained in 
Holy Scripture, but as a warning against errors 
which from time to time have arisen in the 
Church of Christ; secondly, inasmuch as Holy 
Scripture in divers places doth promise life to 
them that believe, and declares condemnation 
of them that believe not, so dgth the Church in 
this Confession declare the necessity for all who 
would be in a state of salvation of holding fast 
the Christian faith, and the great peril of reject- 
ing the same. So that the warnings in this con- 
fession of faith are to be understood in no oth- 
erwise than lie warnings in Holy Scripture.’’ 


At the recent Synod of the Irish (disestablish- 
ed) Church the proposed changes of the liturgy 
occasioned most earnest debates. An effort to 
substitute the word “ minister’’ for “ priest’’ in 
the prayer-book was defeated, as also a proposal 
to expunge the words “this child is regener- 
ate’’ from the baptismal formula. Revision 
Resolution, No. 93, on the real presence in the 
Lord’s Supper, declares that ‘ Whereas....it 
hath been taught by some that by virtue of con- 
secration there is in or under the forms of the 
elements a presence of Christ, or of Christ’s flesh 
and blood, unto which adoration may or ought 
to be done, it is hereby declared that such teach- 
ing is not permitted by the Church of Ireland.” 
This resolution was discussed for two days. An 
amendment declaring that there is no ce 
of Christ in the elements after consecration was 
lost. Finally the original resolution was adopt- 
ed by ayes, clergy 120, laity 125; noes, 52 and 36. 
Archbishop TRENCH participated in the debate. 








The Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
began its annual session in the city of Baltimore 
early in May, has see ee important resolutions 
on reunion with the byterians of the South. 
The first resolution states that ‘“‘in view of the 
reunion of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church in the North, neither of which was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the other, all action 
before the reunion touching the Southern As- 
sembly, or the Old School Synod of Missouri, is 
null and void.’’ Thesecond resolution expresses 
the hope “that more intimate communion will 
tend to remove the barriers’’ that time has es- 
tablished between Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterians. The third resolution proposes the 
appointment of committees to confer with like 
committees of the Southern Presbyterian As- 
sembly and the Synod of Missouri. ese reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 


The National Convention of Baptists at Al- 
ay | has decided to send ten more missionaries 
to India. Collections have also been resolved 
upon to cover the missionary deficiency of 

2,000. The Home Mission receipts for the 
past year are reported to be $104,619. The re- 
ceipts of Women’s Baptist Missionary Society 
have been $20,158. The object of this society is 
wes a of the women of heathen 

n 








Two petitions of directly opposite purport 
have been circulated in the Church of nd, 
one by the “Church Association,” a deputa- 
tion of which waited on the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, in Lambeth Palace, on Mon- 
day, May 5. The memorialists ask the bishops 
(1.) “* To exercise all the authority vested in your 
lordships for the entire suppression of ceremo- 
nies and practices adjudged to be illegal. @) To 
take especial care that in the consecration of 





new and in the restoration of old churches no 
form of architectural arrangements and no orna- 
ments be allowed that may facilitate the intro- 
duction of the superstitious practices and erro- 
neous doctrines which the Church at the Refor- 
mation did disown and reject. (3.) And lastly 
in the admission of candidates to Holy Orders— 
in the licensing of curates—and also in the dis- 
tribution of patronage, to protect us and our 
families from teaching which, though it may not 
subject the individ offender to judicial con- 
demnation, is, when taken in ifs plain and ob- 
vious meaning, subversive of those truths to 
which our Protestant Church, as keeper and wit- 
ness of Holy Writ, has ever borne its faithful 
testimony.” This petition is said to be signed 
by lords, knights, baronets, justices of the peace, 
and many others; in all, 60,000 persons. The 
Archbishop of se ogee | assured the deputa- 
tion that it would be no fault of the bishops if 
the law remained a dead letter. 

The second petition, which is to be presented 
to both houses of Convocation, affirms that 
the Book of Prayer “is manifestly incomplete 
through the absence, in many San, of 
such services and rubrics as would give adequate 
expression to the claim of the Church of England 
to be catholic in her doctrine, usage, and ritual,’’ 
and asks that it may be modified in the following 
particulars : 

1, As to Services.—The different forms of prayer 
for the consecration and reopening of churches 
and chapels, and the consecration of cemeteries; 
for harvest festivals; for missions; for the bene- 
diction of missionaries; for the appointment of 
readers; and for various other like purposes; 
and wide-spread use of metrical psalms, hymns, 
and litanies. ‘ 

2. As to Ceremonial and Ornaments.—The use 
of solemn and other processions as well in cathe- 
dral and parish churches as elsewhere; the form- 
al presentation to archbishops and bishops of 
crosiers and pastoral staves, and the ceremonial 
use thereof; the use of processional crosses and 
banners, credence tables, chalice veils, colored 
altar-cloths, and the like. 

As to doctrines, they desire the more distinct 
statement of (1.) The real presence of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in the Holy Com- 
munion, “under the form of bread and wine.”’ 
(2.) The adoration due to Him there present. 
3 The sacrifice which He there offers by the 
hands of His priest to the Divine Majesty. 





Mr. MaTTHEW ARNOLD’s earnest criticism of 
the Christian theology of the age, which he has 
issued under the title of Literature and Dogma, 
has been republished in the United States. 





The anniversary meetings of the English Bap- 
tists were held this year, as usual, in Lond@h, be- 

inning in the last week of April. The building 
fund shows an increase of over last year’s 
income. The Bible Translation Society shows 
for 1872 an income of $13,000, the Home and 
Irish Mission Society of $30,000, the Foreign 
Mission Society of $200,000, which is an increase 
of $34,000 over the preceding year. This latter 
society sustains missions in Western Africa, 
China, the West Indies, parts of Europe, as well 
as India. Among the speakers at these anniver- 
sary meetings was Ernest NOEL, Esq., son of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. NOEL. 





MR. BABBAGE. 


Mr. Basnace, the inventor of the calculating 
machine, deemed it possible to obtain an exact 
record of the succession of hot and cold years for 
long periods in by-gone ages. His plan was as 
follows: Among the stumps of trees in some an- 
cient forests, he proposed to select one in which 
both the number and the size of the rings that 
have been annually produced were clearly marked. 
He would write down the succession of hot and 
cool summers as marked in this tree, assuming 
that the larger the ring in each case, the hotter 
has been the summer. He then proposed to 
examine other trees of about the same date, until 
he found some which recorded a series of hot and 
cold seasons exactly similar to that which he had 
already noted down, and until the series extend- 
ed far enough for him to be sure that the resem- 
blance was not accidental, but that he had before 
him a natural register of the same seasons which 
had been recorded in the first tree. As some of 
these trees would be somewhat older than the 
first tree, while others would have survived it, he 
considered that it would be possible, so to say, 
to piece out the information obtained from one 
tree by means of the others; and that, after ex- 
amining a great number of trees, his record of 
warm and cold seasons might be extended at 
both ends almost indefinitely. 

Mr. Babbage believes that cglculating machines 
could not merely work out sums, but even that 
they might be so constructed as to perform the 
most complex processes of mathematics. He 
went so far as to say that they might give the 
proofs of mathematical theorems. Without ex- 

ressing any personal opinion on this last point, 
r may indicate how very much the statement 
involves. For certain mathematical theorems 
have two or more proofs already discovered, be- 
sides probably others as yet undiscovered. In 
regard to these cases there will be a sort of Sad- 
ducean difficulty ; for as the various proofs, like 
the seven husbands, have about an equal claim, 
the machine will have to make up its mind to 
give an invidious preference, unless it thinks it 
more impartial to give a turn to each in succes- 
sion. Mr. Babbage also held that a machine 
might be made which would play games of skill, 
such as chess. He of course did not mean by 
this merely that it could perform the part of the 
automaton, and register the moves of an unseen 
player ; but he held that it might take the place 
of the player, and find out perfect play by itself. 
On my showing signs of incredulity, he added 
that he could prove this to be the case in respect 


of a simple game, such as Tit-tat-to; and be- 


tween Tit-tat-to and chess the — = 
be one only of degree: if a comparatively sim 

machine could discover perfect play, and there- 
fore provide against the possible moves of an ad- 
versary, in the easier game, was there any thing 
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absurd in the supposition that a far more com- 
plicated machipe might take into account the 
immense variety of the mancuvres at chess? 
It thus appears that, according to Mr. Babbage, 
machines might be made to find out perfect play 
at chess, though the united labors of so many 
generations of players have as yet failed to dis- 
cover it, ‘ But, if the ingenuity of machines can 
so far surpass the ingenuity of miserable mortals 
in one department, why not in others? On this 
supposition, do not future generations seem like- 
ly to realize, in a new and almost literal sense, 
the old saying, Deus er machind? Or, at any 
rate, is the author of ‘‘ Erewhon” far wrong when 
he says that at length men and machines will 
have to change places, and that, instead of men 
employing machinery, machines will end by em- 
ploying ‘* mannery ?” . 

Mr. Babbage is said to have complained that 
he had caught cold at dinner from mistaking a 
plate-glass window behind him for an open one; 
and then to have illustrated the power of imagi- 
nation by adding that, on finding himself at a 
strange house without his night-cap, he had been 
able perfectly to replace it by tying a piece of 
string round his head. Would he have carried 
this reasoning further, and, after substituting a 
few pieces of string for his ordinary clothes, have 
defied the inclemency of the weather ? 

The anecdote which Mr, Babbage himself told 
me, as personally interesting to me, relates to a 
visit which he paid, when young, to that most 
mournfully fascinating of places, Ham House, 


near Richmond, where the bounty of Lauder-: 


dale and others has amassed countless treasures 
of all sorts, which now lie buried and forgotten, 
like the ‘‘unvalued jewels” which, in Clarence’s 
dream, lay at the bottom of the sea. To this 
enchanted palace of desolation Mr. Babbage ob- 
tained admission, along with a large party, one 
of whom was a Dutch baron, and another an In- 
dian prince. It was understood that the prince 
was to be shown over Ham by a daughter of the 
house, who was not beautiful merely, but rich ; 
but some of the visitors, including Mr. Babbage 
and the baron, were left under charge of the 
housekeeper, , This last part of the arrangement 
was unknown to the Dutchman, who sarprised 
his companions by the persistent eagerness with 
which he kept close to his conducteg. At last, 
on turning a corner, they saw him on his knees, 
proposing in broken English to the astonished 
housekgeper, while she was in vain trying to ex- 
plain to him that he had mistaken the object of 
his courtship, as she herself was not the heiress, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae numerous friends of Sir CHARLES LYEKL 
in this country will regret to hear of the death 
of Lady LYExu, on the 24th of April last, in the 
sixty-fifth year of her age. Lagy Lye usually 
accompanied her husband in fis geological ex- 
cursions, having been with him in his visits to 
the United States, and was herself accomplished 
as a geologist and naturalist. 











The army Signal-office has made preparations 
for a very great extension of its valuable system 
of reports of the heights of rivers, particularly 
of all those opening into the Mississippi. Over 
twenty-five stations are now established at suit- 
able points on these rivers, especially, of course, 
on the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi. They 
are provided in some instances with automatic 
self-recording apparatus, and at all other places 
the observation of the height of the water is 
taken eight times daily when floods are appre- 
hended. By this most beautiful system every 
wave of high water is accurately followed in its 
course down stream, and the approach of dan- 
gerous high floods is easily foretold by the re- 
peated telegraphic reports. The system of river 
reports, which has been in operation during the 
past year, has given such universal satisfaction 
to those navigating the Westcrn waters that the 
demand for increased facilities can only be met 
by this new and far more elaborate system of 
stations. 

The universal interest and value of the sys- 
tematic telegraphic reports of the weather and 
of the rivers now furnished by the army Weath- 
er Bureau show what a power the electric tele- 
graph is destined to become when its ramifi- 
cations shall be still further extended, and the 
expense of using it cheapened. 





The results of the explorations in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, prosecuted during the months of 
July and August, 1872, by Messrs. WHITEAVES 
and BuLGErR, have just been published, in the 
form of an official report to the Minister of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. This was the second enter- 
prise of Mr. WHITEAVES, and was arranged to 
complete the labor of 1871. The area examined 
extended from a little above Cape Rozier to the 
Magdalen Islands. A depth of water somewhat 
over 200 fathoms was found near the centre of 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, between Cue 
Rozier and the southwest point of Anticosti; the 
greatest depth actually met with was 313 fath- 
oms, about half-way between the east point of 
Anticosti and the Bird Rocks. 

The work was prosecuted on board the gov- 
ernment schooner Stella Maris, which, being a 
sailing vessel, was not so conveniently adapted 
for this purpose as a steamer would have been. 
In spite of the difficulties in the way, however. 
large collections were made, embraci several 
species new to science. The bottom tempera- 
ture was generally ascertained by bringing up 
the mud and san and immersing the bulb o 
the thermometer in it. In this way a record of 
32° F. was obtained at a depth of sixty fathoms, 
about five and a quarter miles to the east-south- 
east of Bonaventure Island. The mud elsewhere 
usually indicated about 37° or 38° F., while in 
the central channel between Anticosti and a 
part of the "Gaspé peninsula the indications 
were from 40° to 45° F. 

Among the novelties discovered was a spony 

n 


eral species of sea-anemones were secured in ad- 
dition to those of last year’s collection. Two 
undescribed specimens of a coral (both dead) 
were also gathered at a considerable distance 
from each other. The relations of these new 
species are rath®r to the tropical forms than to 
those which we already know on the coast of 
the North Atlantic, and it is suggested that pos- 
sibly they may have been thrown overboard with 
ballast. Against this, however, is adduced the 
fact of the novelty of the form and the absolute 
identity of tw@Wiminutive objects obtained one 
hundred miles apart. 


A work entitled Journal du Muséum q 
a quarto, of which the first part has just ap- 
peared, is intended to illustrate the discoveries 
ofthe Brothers Goperrroy, of Hamburg. These 
gentlemen have undertaken the collection of 
objects of natural history on a large scale for 
commercial purposes, and have already secured 
an immense amount of material, especially from 
the islands of the Pacific. A series of these is 
preserved in the Godeffroy Museum, and dupli- 
cates are disposed of on reasonable terms to 
public museums. The collection is under the 
direction of Dr. J. D. E. Scume.rz, Jun., who 
is said to be an excellent naturalist, and capable 
of managing the interest of what promises to be 
a very extensive establishment. 





The annual meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science is announced 
to take place at Lyons on the 21st of August 
next. 





The late distinguished chief of the Coast Sur- 
vey, by his will, established a fund to be placed 
in the hands of executors, by whom the income 
is to be expended, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Science, for 
the advancement of some branch of physical re- 
search. The first report of results achieved 
through this bequest was recently made to the 
Academy by its President, Professor Josspx 
Henry. The committee had decided that in 
view of the great interest that Professor BacHE 
had throughout his life manifested in terrestrial 
magnetism, it would be highly proper to fur- 
ther*this science by gradually extending over 
the country the magnetic survey which, during 
his own lifetime, he had carried out in the Mid- 
dle States. In the execution of this design they 
had been so fortunatg as to secure, at small ex- 

ense, the services of’Dr. HrLe@arp, of 8t. Louis, 

y whom, in 1872, chiefly in the season most fa- 
vorable for traveling, quite a large number of 
stations were occupied for the determination 
of the magnetic elements. These stations are 
mostly in the Southern States, and it is the in- 
tention of the committee to extend the work 
annually, northward and westward, as the in- 
come from the fund may allow. 





Professor Cook, State Geologist of New Jer- 
sey, has just presenjed his annual report for the 
year 1872, which contains an account of the prog- 
ress of the work’done during the past year, and 
refers to the labors of Professor Joun C. Smock 
in the iron ore region, of Mr. BoGarpvus in ana- 
lyzing soils, etc., and of Professor Bowser in 
surveying several iron mines.* Professor Cook 
himself has been chiefly occupied in furnishing 
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information as to various new products of the 
State. He has also been engaged in determin- 
ing questions connected with certain important 
drainage projects, which had been under the 
charge of the Geological Survey. 

Among other points brought forward by Pro- 
fessor Cook is a suggestion as to a new survey 
of the boundary between New Jersey and New 
York, the original monuments having in great 
part got out of pase or been removed, and 
consequently much uncertainty is now existing 
as to the precise line of partition between the 
two States. 

The discovery of a valuable mine of mica in 
Warren County is recorded, from which plates 
of the mineral over a foot in diameter can be 
readily obtained. 





A society has lately been organized at Minne- 
apolis, under the title of the Minnesota Academy 
of Natural Sciences, which makes its bow to the 
public in the form of a pamphlet containing its 
constitution and by-laws and the address of its 
president, Mr. A. E. Jonnson. The objects of 
the society are to investigate natural phenomena, 
and make and preserve collections of specimens 
of various objects, and to discuss scientific sub- 
jects at its meetings. 





The volume of the observations at the Naval 
Observatory in 1871, about to be published, will 
contain, as its fourth appendix, a detailed sketch 
of the origin and development of that institu- 
tion. By full quotations from rare documents, 
Professor NoursE gives the present generation 
an impressive view of the difficulties our fathers 
experienced in introducing pure science to gov- 
ernnrent pat:onage. At present the American 
government is certainly as discreet in its en- 
couragement of science and art as is any state 
of Europe, in obedience to the general convic- 
tion that knowledge is power, wealth, and hap- 

iness. It is highly instructive to follow Pro- 
essor Nourse in his narrative of the reported 
failures to secure an appropriation for a national 
observatory. The official Congressional agita- 
tion of this question began in 1810, with the 
resolution of Mr. Pitkin to employ Mr. Lam- 
BERT to determine the longitude of Washington 
as the prime meridian of the United States. 
Bills to effect this object were introduced at 
each successive session of Congress; but the 
burning of the Capitol, and the confusion inci- 
dent to the war of 1812, annually defeated the 
project, and it was not until 1821 that Mr. Lam- 
BERT was appointed to this work. LAMBERT’s 
report on his results was printed in 1822, and 
was followed by supplementary reports in 1822 
and 1823. The long and eloquent address of 
President ADAMS urging the establishment of 
a national observatory is familiar to all. He 
gare expression to his convictions not only in 

is inaugural address, in 1825, but > y, 
as a Senator, in 1836, 1838, 1840, and 1842. Pro- 
fessor Nourse gives full extracts from the bill 
reported in 1826, advising the establishment of 
the observatory as recommended by ADAmMs. 
The official correspondence that was thus called 
out shows that from 1825 to 1842 a steadily in- 
creasing pressure was brought to bear upon 
Congress, which at last, overpowering personal 
and party considerations, was finally sufficient 
to effect the transformation of the modest dépdot 





of charts and instruments into a well-equipped 
observato The ‘ dépét,” as such, had + 
established in 1830, and its field of operations had 
much extended during the celebrated Wilkes Ex- 
pe Expedition. As auxiliary to the latter, 
a small observatory was connected with the dé- 
pot from 1833 to 1842, in which Griuiss made 
those observations that constituted his excel- 
lent —— of 1100 stars; magnetic and me- 
teorological observations were also conducted 
by him with equal assiduity. To Grixtss is gen- 
erally credited “the honor of being the first in 
the United States who conducted a working ob- 
servatory.’’ To this, however, we may add that 
the first observatory established by the United 
States government was erected, in 1806, at Cin- 
cinnati, by Colonel JARED MANSFIELD, the first 
Surveyor-General, and at this were made from 
1806 to 1813 numerous observations, both as- 
tronomical and meteorological. The bill estab- 
lishing a permanent dépot was passed in March, 
1842, and its success was owing apparently in 
no small degree to the interest exclted by tho 
appearance of Encke’s comet. it is interest- 
ing to note the exact coincidence of this date 
with that of the beginning of the course of as- 
tronomical lectures of Professor O. M. Mrton- 
ELL, who, in May of the same year, secured the 
funds for the purchase of the fine equatorial of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, whose corner-stone 
was laid in November, 1843, by President Ap- 
Ams in person. The buildings of the Naval Ob- 
servatory were erected on the site chosen long 
before by WasHINGTON as the location of the 
proposed National University, and according to 
the plans furnished by Gruisg in November, 
1843, after consultation with the best American 
astronomers, and were completed by Septem- 
ber, 1844, which is the date of the report of Lieu- 
tenant GiLuiss to the Secretary of the Navy. 
With the completion and equipment of the 
building we may close our extracts from Profes- 
sor Nourse's interesting memoir. The subse- 
quent history of the institution is so well given in 
the annual reports that it must be familiar to all. 





The Livingstone Relief Expedition, which ac- 
companied Sir BarTLe Frexe to Zanzibar, left 
Bogomoya about the middie of March for the 
interior in rather an unsatisfactory condition, 
as Lieutenant CAMERON and other membets of 
the party were seriously indisposed. The rain 
season had set in, and much suffering is antici- 
— for the party, if, indeed, it be able to pene- 

rate at all into the interior and join the great 
explorer. It is thought that the expedition 
should have started in the beginning of Janu- 
ary in order to escape these exposures, as at 
that time the plains could be traversed and the 
mountains reached during the healthiest season. 
In this case it is said that the planning of the 
expedition was the consequence of an error in 
udgment, which will result in its defeat. Sir 

ARTLE FRERE reached Bombay on the 27th of 
April, after having visited Muscat, where he ne- 
gotiated a treaty in which the Sultan undertakes 
to prevent the importation of slaves, and de- 
clares free all slaves and others arriving in the 


territory of Omar. It is hoped that this treaty. 


may result in a very sensible amelioration, if not 
the entire extirpation, of the slave-trade in East 
ern Africa. It is said that Sir BantTLe Frere is 
on his way back to England. 
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belonging to a genus but lately indicated 
Depths of the Sea. About thirty-five sp 
of corallines were obtained, lange numbers of 
them being new. Numerous fine specimens of 
Virgularia, of the species collected last summer, 
were procured, the same kind ms been found 
by Dr. Packarp on St. George’s 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. : 





THE DRUMMOND MINE. 

We lay before our 
readers this week sever- 
al interesting sketches 
of the Drummond Mine 
disaster, made expressly 
for Harperie Weekly by 
an artist who witnessed 
the explosion. 

The scene of this 
dreadful calamity was 
the little village of West- 
ville, in the county of 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
about one Hundred miles 
north of Halifax. This 
village is one of the most 
extensive mining settle- 
ments in the province. 
Apart from the numer- 
ous prospecting opera- 
tions now in progress, 
there are thyee large 
collieries in full work, 
from which large quan- 
tities of coal are annu- 
ally taken and exported. 
Navigation having re- 
cently opened, and busi- 
ness becoming “Active, 
the workmen in the col- 
lieries demanded _in- 
creased wages, and sev- 





eral strikes occurred in 
consequence. One of 
the largest of these col- 
lieries, the Drummond, 
owned by the Interco- 
lonial Coal Company of 
Montreal, was, in conse- 
quence of these strikes, 
closed for several days 
previous to the 13th of 
May, when, the difficulty 
having been adjusted, 
the miners went to work 
again. 

A little after eleven, 
when the workmen had 
been some hours in the 
mine, the firing of a blast 
of powder, to loosen the 
coal in a certain bore, 
set fire to the accumu- 
lated gas. The work- 
men were at once sum- 
moned to assist in put- 
ting out the fire, but it 
gained headway, spread 
through the bore, and in 
a few minutes.resulted 
in a terrible explosion. 
Word had been passed 
to workmen in a lower 
level to come out as 
quickly as possible, and 
messengers had been 
sent to the surface for 
assistance. 

The call for help was 
promptly answered by 

«the manager, Mr. Dunn, 
who, with several brave 
volunteers, descended 
the slope for the» pur- 
pose of rendering assist- 
ance. On theirway down 


PLAN OF THE DRUMMOND COLLIERY. 
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1. Point where the firé commenced.—2, Powder- 
magazine.—8. Thirty thousand tons of coal.—4. 
Shaft.—5. Locomotive-house.—6. Dam.—T. Trench 
dug to let water into shaft.—S. Pumping-shaft.— | 
9. Road to Stellerton.—10. Slopes.—11. Bank-house. 

—12. Engine.—13. Reservoir.—14. Stores.—15. Min- | 
ers’ dwellings.—16. Road to Westville.—17. Miners’ = 
dwellings.—18, Old pit.—19. Dam. 4 
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they passed some work- 
men making their es- 
cape, but bravely held 
on their course, thoug!h 
conscions of the danger 
which theyran. The last 
of the escaping work- 
men had hardly reached 
the surface when the first 
explosion took place. 
The manager and his 
companions had proba- 
bly just reached the level 
of the slope when this 
occurred, and their death 
must have .been instan- 
taneous, Dense vol- 
umes of smoke and 
flame issued from the 
mouth of the slopes, ren- 
dering it impossible to 
approach, A second ex- 
plosion followed the first 
after a short interval, 
preceded by a low rum- 
bling noise, like that 
emitted by a volcano in 
action, and the next in- 
stant columns of flame 
shot forth from the air- 
shafts, setting fire to the 
surface buildings, and 
thus adding greatly to 
the horrors of the scene. 














EXPLOSION AT THE PUMPING-SHAFT. 
THE DRUMMOND MINE HORROR.—[From Sxercues sy THomas Doran.) 

















From that time until 
daylight next morning 
the fire continued to rage 
with fearful violence, 
gathering fierceness ev- 
ery moment, ‘The sky 
for miles around was ii- 
luminated as by the lurid 
glow of a voleano—the 
flames belching forth to 
an immense height. Ex- 
plosion succeeded ex- 
plosion throughout the 
whole of the night, 
threatening with de- 
struction the cottages of 
the miners, and the co) 
liery buildings that still 
remained untouched. -—- 
Each explosion was pre- 
ceded by the low rum 
“pling sound already spo- 
ken of, which served as 
a warning to those who 
were endeavoring, with 
such means as were at 
hand, to quench the 
flames. ‘The supply of 
water was insufficient to 
the emergency, and lit- 
tle could be done toward 
staying the efire. Of 
course all hope for the 
workmen who were in 
the mine when the ex- 
plosion occusred had 
long since departed. 
The most severe ex- 
plosion took place about 
two o'clock the next 
morning. ‘Che noise was 
gaid to resemble that ofa 
park of heavy artillery. 
The concussion was felt 
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at a great distance from the scene, and build- 
fi ‘les away were shaken as 
ings three and four miles awa) : r 
by an earthquake. The flames, smo e, Per 
fragments of burning wood shot two hun re 
feet into the air, and those who witnessed it say 
it was the most fearful sight they ever beheld. 
The wood-work about the mouth of the slopes 
and air-shafts was completely demolished by this 
and the air was filled with flying 
stones and débris, which fell in every direction 
for a great distance from the mine. The inhab- 
itants of houses in the vicinity of the colliery fled 
in terror, dreading a recurgence of the explosion. 
With daylight the miners set to work to 
emother the flames, by filling the air-shafts and 
slopes with clay, and turning into the mine the 
water from small streams in the vicinity. In 
one of the southern levels of the mine was 
stored a large quantity of loose coal, and there 
was great anxiety lest the flames should reach it, 
and occasion another, and perhaps worse, explo- 
sion. This fear happily proved groundless, and 
the fames were subdued without further calam- 


explosion, 


ily. 
“The scenes in the village of Westville were 
heart-rending. Nearly every family had lost a 
member or friend. Great praise was bestowed 
upon Mr. Dunn, the manager, and his brave 
volunteers, who faced death in its most fearful 
form, in the almost vain hope of saving the lives 
of their companions. One poor fellow, who had 
volunteered to go down an air-shaft to the assist- 
ance of the imprisoned miners, was caught by an 
explosion, and hurled into the air to the height 
of a hundred feet. His mangled remains were 
‘eked up next morning in a neighboring wood. 
Many of the lost were married men with families, 
and many widows and children are thus thrown 
upon the charity of the public. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Tar Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Avp- 
Ley’s Sroret,” ero. 


Book the Second. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“She weeps alone for pleasures not to be; 

Sorely she wept until the night came on, 

And then, instead of love, O misery! 

She brooded o’er the luxury alone: 

Hira image in the dusk she seemed to see, 

And to the silence made a gentle moan, 

Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 

And on her couch low murmuring, ‘Where? oh, 

where ?’” 

No flicker of color brightened the pallid cheeks, 
no ray of their accustomed light shone in the dull 
eyes, and yet Elizabeth was not ill. She was 
only intensely miserable. 

**T only wish I were ill,” she said, impatient- 
ly, when her aunt urged the necessity of medigal 
advice, change of air—some speedy means by 
which blanched cheeks and heavy eyes might be 
cured. ‘* For, in that case, there might be some 
hope that I should die. But I am not ill; I 
don’t believe my pulse beats half a dozen times 
more in a minute since Malcolm Forde re- 
nounced me. I eat and drink, and sleep even, 
more or less. There are a good many hours in 
every night in which I lie awake staring at the 
wall; but before the maid comes to get my bath 
ready, I do manage to sleep, somehow. And I 
dream that Malcolm and I are happy, walking 
on the common just beyond our housé at Haw- 
leigh. I never dream of our quarrel; only that 
I am with him, and utterly happy. I think the 
pain of waking from one of those lying dreams, 
and finding that it is only a dream, is sharper 
agony. than the worst vision of his unkindness 
with which sleep could torture me. /l’o dream 
that he is all my own, to feel the warm grasp 
of his hand locked in mine, and to wake and 
remember that I have lost him—yes, that is 
misery.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Chevenix would dilate upon 

the childishness of such regrets, and would set 
forth the numerous deprivations which her niece 
would have had to endure as Mr. Forde’s wife; 
how she conld never have kept her carriage, or 
at best only a pony-chaise or one-horse wagon- 
ette, the hollowest mockery or phantasm of a 
carriage, infinitely worse than none, as implying 
the desire for an equipage without the ability to 
maintain one—a thing that would be spoken of 
timorously as a ‘‘ conveyance ;” how, as a cler- 
gyman’s wife, she could not hope to be on a 
devel with the county families; how all her nat- 
ura! aspirations for ‘‘ style” and ‘‘ society” would 
be nipped in the bud; while such means as her 
husband could command would be devoted to 
the relief of tiresome old women, and the main- 
tenance of an expensive choir. From this dreary 
picture Mrs, Chevenix branched off to Lord 
Paulyn, his generosity, his self-abnegation, his 
chivalry, his thousand virtues, and his three coun- 
try-seats. 

‘*If I could be talked into marrying a man I 
don’t care a straw about, while I love another 
with all my heart and soul, your eloquence 
might ultimately unite me to Lord Paulyn,” Eliz- 
abeth said, with a sneer; ‘*but I am not quite 
weak enough for that. I dare say it sounds very 
“nerateful, after all the money you have spent 
Ftv —_ all the trouble you have taken 
“en poh me, a ( hevenix, how I wish I 
say viele to saci anton The beginning of 
wih Meledee Fa beginning of my quarrel 

et Slacek hee could [ slight a wish of 

: ‘ ” & long year befpre I won 
him, and I only kept his love a few short week 
Was there ever such folly since the world leans A 


Mrs. Chevenix urged Brighton as the wien. 
sal healer of cockney griefs. What Londoner 
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does not believe in the curative powers of Brigh- 
ton for all ailments of the mind and body? ‘lhe 
pleasant tread-mill tramp up and down the King’s 
Road, interchanging affectionate greetings with 
people you met yesterday in Bond Street; the 
agreeable monotony of the pier; the pervading 
flavor of London and sea-air. Mrs, Chevenix 
declared that in that cheerful atmosphere Eliza- 
beth would forget her griefs. 

‘*Tt is not the season for Brighton, I admit,” 
she confessed, reluctantly, ‘* but there are always 
plenty of nice people there in the Goodwood 
week ; or we might even stay at Chichester, if 
you preferred it.” 

“You are very good to trouble yourself so 
much about me,” said Elizabeth, trying to be 
greteful, yet with an air of extreme weariness ; 
** but I assure you there is nothing the matter— 
nothing but a sorrow that must wear itself out 
somehow—as all sorrows do, I suppose, when 
people are young and strong as I am, and not 
of the stuff that grief can destroy. The best 
place for me is home. I shall not give any one 
trouble there. I can just live my own life; visit 
the poor, perhaps, a little again,” with a faint, 
choking sob; ‘‘or teach in the Sunday-school, 
and no one will take any notice of me. I am 
not at all fit for society. I don’t hear what peo- 
ple are saying, and I am always in danger of 
answering at random; and I don’t want people 
to talk about the worm in the bud, or to sit like 
Patience on a monument, and all that kind of 
thing. Let me take my sorrow home to Haw- 
leigh, auntie, and dig a decent grave for it there.” 

**Go back to Hawleigh! Yes; to meet that 
man again, I suppose, and begin over again.” 

‘*No fear of that. I had a letter from Ger- 
trude this morning; I'll read you what she says 
about him, if you like.” 

She took out a closely written letter; that 
wondrous composition, a lady's letter, utterly 
devoid of intelligence likely to interest the hu- 
man mind, yet crossed and bracketed and inter- 

polated as if brimming over with matter. 

‘* * We have all been surprised by Mr. Forde”: 
sudden desertion of Hawleigh, and can only im- 
agine that things are ended between you an 
him; and that you have returned to your cd 
idea about Lord Paulyn. I know auntic ad 
set her heart upon that match, and i never 
thought your engagement to Mr. Force would 
survive your visit to Eaton Place.’” 

“* Other people could see my peril,” said Eliz- 
abeth, bitterly, as she folded the letter. ‘It 
was only I who was blind.” 

‘* Other people are blessed with common-sense, 
and would naturally foresee the termination of 
so ill-advised an engagement,” Mrs. Chevenix 
replied, sharply. She was fast losing patience 

with this favorite niece of hers, who had fortune 
at her feet, and spurned it. ‘*The day will 
come when you will repent this folly,” she said, 
‘*at a time when it may be too late to retrace 
your steps. Even Lord Paulyn’s infatuation 
will not last forever; you have trifled with him 
too long already.” 

‘** Trifled with him!” echoed Elizabeth, scorn- 
fully; ‘*I have only one wish about him—that 
I may never see his face again.” 

Mrs. Cinqmars called in Eaton Place a day or 
two after the private theatricals, and was full of 
anxiety about her sweet Elizabeth; entreating 
to be allowed to see her, if only for a few minutes. 
But this privilege Miss Luttrell refused obsti- 
nately. 

**T detest the whole set, and will never see 
any of them again,” she said, fretfully, when her 
aunt brought her that lady's message. Nor did 
Mrs. Chevenix press the point ; she did not care 
to expose her niece’s faded countenance to the 
sharp eyes of Mrs. Cinqmars. She did not want 
the Rancho world to know that Elizabeth had 


been deserted by her lover, and had taken that. 


desertion so deeply to heart. 

After about a week of anxiety, during which 
she had hoped every day to see the girl's dull face 
brighten, and her spirits revive with the natural 
elasticity of youth, Mrs. Chevenix lost heart ; and 
hearing of some particular friends who were just 
going to Torquay, she consented to Elizabeth's 
return under their wing. They would take her 
to Exeter, where her father could meet her on 
the arrival of the down train; so that the pro- 
prieties should be in no manner outraged by her 
journey. The girl seemed so utterly broken 
down, that it was hopeless to expect her speedy 
revival. All Mrs. Chevenix’s ambitious dreams 
must be held in suspense till next year; unless 
destiny interposed in some beneficent manner 
during the hunting season, when Lord Paulyn 
might reappear at the Vicarage, and find this 
wretched girl cured of her folly. 

So Elizabeth had her wish, and went home; 
went home to bury her misery in the dull quiet 
of the old life, glad to be released from that 
brighter world which had now become odious to 
her. It is possible that some lurking hope, some 
expectation she would scarcely confess to herself, 
was at the root of her eager desire for that home- 
ward journey. 

She went over that brief sentence in Gertrude’s 
letter again and again: ‘‘they had been sur- 
prised by Mr. Forde’s sudden desertion of Haw- 
leigh.” What did that mean? Had he returned 
to his duties and announced the approaching 
termination of them ? or was the ‘‘ desertion” of 
which her sister wrote an accomplished fact ? 








Had he bidden them farewell, and departed to 
some new field of usefulness? Had he shifted 
the scene of that laborious career which Mother 
Church reserves for her children ? 

**T shall be enlightened to-night,” she said to 
herself, as she bade her aunt good-by at Padding- 
ton, in the brilliant summer noontide; the de- 
parture platform crowded with holiday travel- 
ers, people who appeared to be serene in a fixed 
belief that this life was intended for the pursuit 
of frivolous pleasures. 

She sat in the corner of the railway carriage, 





with half-closed eyes, during the greater part of 
the journgy, pretending to be asleep, as a means 
of escaping the benevolent officiousness of her 
aunt’s particular friends; but she was conscious 
of every feature in the landscape that flashed 
past the window, and the journey seemed of ‘an 
almost intolerable length to her weary spirit. 
Her father’s mild face peering in at the window, 
when the train entered Exeter’s stately terminus, 
struck her with an emotion that was almost pain. 
She had thought of him so little during the last 
few months; had lived her own life—a life of 
pleasure and vanity—with so supreme a selfish- 
ness. She clung to him for a moment, as he 
kissed her, with a rem tenderness. 

“Why, Lizzie, my deaf, how ill you look !” 
he said, startled by the settled pallor of the face, 
that looked at him with such a new tenderness. 
‘* Maria told me nothing in her last letter.” 

‘* There was nothing to tell, papa,” said Eliz- 
abeth ; *‘I am not ill, only very tired.” 

‘*That foolish theatrical performance, I'm 
afraid, my love ; or—or—” looking at her anx- 
iously, ‘‘ you may have been unhappy about some- 
thing—some misunderstanding. i have seen 
Forde.” 

They were alone together in a deserted wait- 
ing-room ; the South Devon train having whisk- 
ed Mrs. Chevenix’s particular friends off to Tor- 


uay. 
. Then you know all, papa,” with a feeble at- 
tempt to appear supremely indifferent ; ‘‘ that he 
and I did not suit each other, and have agreed 
to differ, as some onc says somewhere.” 

‘*Something tc that effect, my dear. But 
Forde fully exoreraied you. He took all the 
blame upon aimself.” 

‘* Very generous,” with her old scornful laugh ; 
‘*but the usual thing in such cases, I believe. 
Are you very angry with me for coming back to 
you in this forlorn condition ?” 

‘* Angry with you, my love! How can you 
imagine such a thing! Forde is an excellent 
fellow, but could never have been a good match 
for you. Iam not the kind of man to interfere 


| with my children’s wishes; but your aunt had 


inspired me with more ambitious ideas about 
you, and I confess I was disappointed.” 
‘*Then you may be quite happy, papa; Mr. 
Forde and I have parted forever. 
“*He turn’é him right and round about, 
Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adien for evermore, my dear, 
With adieu for evermore!’” 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high— 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation, O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Meassiah’s name.” 

Ir was a dismal coming home afier all the glo- 
ries of that London season. There was a sup- 
pressed triumph in Gertrude’s manner, which 
Elizabeth felt, but could hardly take objection to. 
Diana was indifferent, shrugged her shoulders, 
and observed that Mrs. Chevenix’s London sea- 
sons were not astounding in their results. ‘‘ We 
are like Somebody and his men,” she said ; “‘ we 
all ride up the hill, and then ride down again.” 
The beauty of the family had not endeared herself 
infinitely to these ‘elder sisters. Blanche clung 
about her tenderly, and sighed, and mutely sym- 
pathized, not daring to speak of her sister’s woes, 
but evidently brimming over with compassion. 
The caresses and unspoken compassion were a 
great deal more tiresome to Elizabeth than the 
spiteful exultation of the elders. 

**T almost wish I had come back engaged to 
Lord Paulyn,” she said to herself. ‘‘ It would 
be better to marry a man one despised than to 
put up with this kind of thing.” 

Mr. Forde’s name was evidently tabooed in 
the domestic circle, as a delicate attention to 
herself; but she had made her father tell her all 
he knew about her lost lover during the journey 
from Exeter. 

**Yes, my dear, he is going to put his old idea 
into execution ; he is going to the South Sea Isl- 
ands as amissionary. It is a kind of craze of his, 
poor fellow; and upon my word, Lizzie, I think 
you are happily released from.your erfgagement to 
a man with such a notion. Rély upon it, the old 
idea would have got the better of him sooner or 
later, however comfortably settled he might have 
been in England; and he would have wanted to 
drag you off to some savage country with him.” 

; — likely,” said Elizabeth, with a little 
sigh. 

She was thinking what happiness it would have 
seemed to her to have gone with him; to have 
shared his perils, to have lightened his labors, to 
have been verily the other half of his mind and 
soul, What matter how desolate the region so 
long as they two had been together; to have 
watched his slumbers in those long silent nights, 
with no sound save the distant cry of some beast 
of prey ; to have died even, clasped to his breast, 
beneath a rain of poisoned arrows, or done to 
“fa a —— stone hatchet ! 

. en does he go ?” she asked, presently. 

‘Immediately, He has bidden us all gee 
by. He preaches his farewell sermon in St. 
Clement's to-morrow evening.” 

Her heart gave a wild leap at this. She would 
hear his voice once more. He would see her 
sitting in her accustomed corner in the old square 
pew below the pulpit—could not help seeing her 
all through his sermon; who could tell if the 
sight of her face might not melt him ?” 

“* But his heart is made of stone,” she thought, 
‘‘ or it would have softened toward me before this. 
He has only a heart for the heathen; not for 
common human sorrows, not for the mute ago- 
nies of a love like mine.” 

**T suppose if I had any proper pride I should 





not go to hear him preach to-morrow night,” she 
said to herself; ‘‘ but I think my stock of pride 
was exhausted the day he came to me in Eaton 
Place. If that interview were to come over 
again, I would grovel in the dust at his feet, 
What is there that I would not do to win him 
back ?” 

Home hardly seemed such a peac€ful shelter 
as she had fancied it when she turned with dis- 
gust from the frivolities of Eaton Place. It 
would have been very well without her sisters ; 
but she had an uncomfortable consciousness that 
six watchful eyes were upon her, and that three 
active minds were occupied in the consideration 
of her affairs. She had not even the comfort of 
solitude in the night season, for her tower was 
shared by Blanche, and she could not sigh or 
sob in her sleep without arousing that sympa- 
thetic young —— who was unhappily a light 
sleeper. She heard soothing murmurs of ‘ poor 
Lizzie,” ‘‘ poor darling,” amidst her fitful slum- 
ber; and turned angrily upon her pillow, with 
her face to the wall, like King David in the day 
of his sorrow. e 

She looked desperately ill next morning, when 
the July sun shone into the tower chamber, and 
the skylark sent up his orisons from his wicker 
cage outside the arched casement The excite- 
ment of her return, vague hopes that lightened 
her despair, had brightened hegface with a faint 
semblance of the old brightness yesterday even- 
ing; but to-day Blanche beheld the wreck that 
one season’s joys-and sorrows had made of her 
sister: 

“T'll bring you your breakfast, darling,” she 
said, in her caressing way. ‘‘Of course you 
won't think of going to church to-day.” 

‘*Did you ever know me stop away from 
church on a Sunday morning ?” Elizabeth an- 
swered, impatiently ; ‘‘ that is one of the penal- 
ties of our position.” 

* But i.’ you are really ill, darling.” 

“JT am not really ill; there is nothing the 
matter with me. You needn’t stare at me in 
that disconsolate way. I can’t help it if I am 
pale; a London season is not calculated to im- 
prove one’s complexion. You can send me up 
a cup of tea presently, if you like; I always had 
an early cup of tea in London. And if-you'll be 
kind enough tg go on dressing and take no no- 
tice of me, I may be-able to get half an hour's 
sleep.” 

That half hour’s sleep seemed to have done 
a good deal for Elizabeth; for when she came 
down stairs, after a cold bath and a careful toi- 
let, when the bells began to ring gayly out from 
the ponderous Square tower of St. Clement’s, she 
was looking something like her old self. She 
had put on her prettiest bonnet, and had dressed 
herself in white myslin—the dress Malcolm had 
always praised. If the charm of a bonnet or a 
dress could only touch his heart, and keep him 
from cocoa-nut groves, and savage women in 
scanty raiment, and other horrors! 

What a strange thing it seemed to hear his 
voice once more in the gray old church !—to 
hear it, and to know that this day was the last 
upon which she could ever hope to hear it; for 
beyond that dismal mission who would dare to 
look? She tried to realize the fact of his speedy 
departure, but it was difficult. His presence in 
the old familiar church was such a natural thing 
—a fact that had been going on all her life, it 
seemed to her; for she could hardly bring her- 
self to look behind those days, to the blank era 
of curates who counted for nothing in her exist- 
ence. And the church would be there still, a 
dreary immutability; the voice of a stranger 
echoing along the same aisle, and she compelled 
to sit and listen: while her miserable lonely soul 
tried to follow that beloved wanderer across un- 
known seas, to a land that was more strange 
than a fairy tale. 

His presence there to-day, considered in the 
light of that near future, had a phantasmal as- 
pect, as if the spirit of the newly dead had been 
with them for a brief space, looking at them with 
kind and mournful eyes. Was he not, like the 
dead, called away to a land distant and inaccess- 
ible as the regions of death? Was there any 
stronger hope of seeing him again than if he had 
indeed been numbered with the dead ? 

He, t20, had changed since that day in Eaton 
Place. He was paler than usual, and his eyes 
had a haggard look, as with prolonged sleepless- 
ness. But she dared not appropriate to herself 
these signs of deep feelings. Was there not 
enough in his parting with these people, in the 
thoughts of the new life that lay before him, to 
move him strangely ? : 

Not once Gusaghent that morning service did 
their eyes meet. He read the prayers and les- 
sons in his grave firm voice, with no sign of 
faltering, every tone strong and penetrating as 
of old, no fragments of sentences going astray 
among the echoes, every word clear, resonant as 
a deep-toned bell. 

* The interval between the two services was a 
dreary blank for Elizabeth. The monotonous 
machinery of home, which had been so weari- 
some before her departure, seemed still more 
wearisome now. She shuddered at the thought 
that her life was to go on for ever and ever like 
this; every Sunday an exact repetition of other 
Sundays. The early luncheon, enlivened by 
an occasional dropper-in; the afternoon, daw- 
dled away somehow; the evening service, in 
the mournful summer dusk; the all-pervading 
sense that life was an objectless business. How 
was she to endure these things until the end of 
her days ? 

Evening came at last: the bells ringing with 
a softer sound in the balmy air: the old churclf 
more crowded than Elizabeth ever remembered 
to have seen it before, crowded with people who 
very seldom came te church, crowded with those 
for whom Mr. Forde had worked with an unflag- 
ging zeal—the ° ss 

Mr. Luttrell rend ape, prayers which Eliz- 
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abeth heard unconscious of their meaning ; while 
Gertrude prayed and responded in her usual busi- 
ness-like way, with the air of an ancient mother 
assisting at the sacrifice of her son. Very long 
those prayers seemed to Elizabeth, but they came 
to an end at last, and in the deepening dusk Mr. 
Forde went slowly up to the pulpit. _ 

Then, as he adjusted the newly lighted wax- 
candles on each side of him, needing the light 
very little for his own convenience, since his ser- 
mons were chiefly extempore, he looked thought- 
fully downward, and, Elizabeth looking up from 
her corner in the old pew, their eyes met for the 
first time; his so grave and spiritual in their 
expression, with a far-away look, as of a man 
whose thoughts dwell in worlds remote from 
this common earth; hers yearning, imploring, 
despairing. * " 

Brief was the moment of those looks meeting. 

He unrolled his little black-covered volume of 
notes, and the last sermon he was ever to 
preach in Hawleigh. core 
* Wanting the fire of the speaker's voice and 
manner, the depth of pathos in some passages, 
the ion of faith in others, a barren transcript 
of farewell address might seem common- 
place enough. The things he had to say to 
them were things that have been said very often 
before at such partings; it was only the man 
who was exceptional: exceptional in his ear- 
nestness, exceptional in a certain grandeur of 
face and manner, which, to that regretful assem- 
bly, made him godlike. He told them simply, 
but with a fervor’ in those simple phrases, a 
warmth in those subdued tones, how he had la- 
bored for them and loved them, with what hap- 
py results, with a love that had been returned 
to him sevenfold, with experiences that had 
been unutterably sweet to him. He told them 
how he dared to believe that much of his labor 
among them would be permanent; that it was 
work which, done once, was done forever; that 
the seed would remain and yield a plenteoys 
harvest when he the sower was far away, labor- 
ing to redeem waste lands where no seed had 
ever been scattered, where no sheaves had ever 
been gathered for the Master’s barns. ‘Then, 
with a sudden change from mournful tenderness 
to supreme enthusiasm, he told them what he 
was going todo. How this mission service was 
the realization of a hope and a dream that had 
been with him more or less from the beginning, 
that had swelled his heart long ago, when he 
was a boy at his mother’s knee, hearing from 
her dear lips sad stories of that far-away world 
where the light of revelation had never cloven 
the thick darkness, where man lived and died 
without God. 

Of possible dangers to be encountered he 
spoke not at all. He showed them only the 
brighter side of a missionary’s career; the grand- 
eur of his privileges as a bearer of glad tidings, 
the vast hopes that he carried with him as the re- 
generator of a people lost to their God, as the 
very agent and lieutenant of Christ himself. He 
dwelt with a picturesque fancy on the natural 
splendor of that remote world amidst the south- 
ern sea. He spoke of those groves where the 
breadfruit-tree spreads its stalwart branches wide 
as those of patriarchal oak or elm in pleasant 
England ; where the leafy woods in nature’s calm 
decay are glorious with an ever-changing splen- 
dor of hue unknown in colder climes ; where 
here and there in quiet valleys men and women 
live in an almost Arcadian simplicity ; yet in 
their utter ignorance of good and evil have no 
such words in their vocabulary as honor, truth, 
er virtue ; while in other isles, perchance as fair 
to look upon, vice and crime walk rampant, and 
superstition too dark for words to paint holds 
mankind in its unholy thrall. He told them how 
those islands to which he was going, discovered 
nearly three hundred years ago by a Spanish 
navigator, had been suffered to languish in utter 
darkness until now, and how it was his hope and 
prayer to be their earliest evangelist. He told 
them briefly of the far greater men who had gone 
before him, of the saints of old time, who had 
undertaken such missions in ages when their per- 
il was tenfold, and then lightly touched upon the 
history of later missions, from the sailing of the 
Duff downward. 

At the close of that farewell address there was 
scarcely one among his hearers, except the mis- 
erable girl who loved him with a too earthly love, 
whose heart was not warmed with some touch 
of his own heroic passion, and would not have 
felt ashamed of a selfish desire to detain him. 
He seemed created to fulfill the mission he had 
chosen for himself; God's fitting instrument for 
the noblest work that was ever given unto man 
to do. 

Upon Elizabeth's ear the solemn close of that 
leave-taking sounded like a funeral knell. Would 
she ever hear his voice again—ever, in all the 
dreary days to come, feel her heart stirred by 
those deep-toned accents—ever again look up- 
ward to that earnest face, which to-night had a 
grandeur that was not of the earth, earthy ? 

Now, perhaps for the first time, she utterly 
despaired of his relenting—of his turning back 
to take her to his heart again. He did not need 
her or her human love. He had so wide a life 
without her, and beyond her—a life which she 
could never have shared, since she lacked all the 
gifts that were needed to open the door of that 
divine city where he dwelt in an atmosphere of 
light supernal. Could her feeble aspirations to- 
ward things celestial, her wavering faith, have 
ever enabled her to tread the path he trod? 
Alas, no! To-night she felt how vast was the 
distance that divided them; and if he had suf- 
fered her to attach herself to his career, she 
would have been nothing but a clog and a hin- 
derance for him. And she felt with exceeding 
bitterness how easy it was for him to renounce 
her—for him, whose soul was lifted to the ve 
gates of heaven by those splendid dreams with 
which she had no sympathy. She thought with 








miserable self-scorn of her fancy that he would 
have found his life unendurable without her ; 
that she must needs be as necessary to his ex- 
istence as he was to hers. Poor deluded fool! 
she had taken no account of his one supreme 
ambition when she made that calculation; she 
had thought of him only as a weak creature like 
herself, the slave of an earthly passion. 

Throughout that eloquent sermon she had hard- 
ly taken her eyes from his face; but not often 
had his glance shot downward to the dusky cor- 
ner where she sat, a white, still figure, phantom- 
like in the uncertain liglt. His gaze, for the 
most part, was directed fur beyond her, to the 
mass of shabbily dressed listeners who crowded 
the other end of the ch, his peculiar flock, 
those English heathens he had found in the lanes 
and by-ways of Hawleigh and its neighboring 
villages, some of whom had walked half a dozen 
miles to hear his farewell. 

There had beeff a good deal of quiet crying 
among the women, but no dramatical or orator- 
ical display of emotion on the part of the preach- 
er; yet every one felt that he was deeply moved ; 
that it was not without profound sorrow he bade 
them such a long good-by. There was a solemn 
hush as he came down from the pulpit, and for 
some breathless moments the people stood mo- 
tionless looking after him. ‘Then came a favor- 
ite hymn, ‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
a hymn which the congregation sang with falter- 
ing voice ; tremulous sopranos among the young 
ladyhood of Hawleigh testifying to the esteem in 
which the curate had been held. No sound of 
Elizabeth’s voice mingled with that psalmody ; 
Gertrude sang in a high soprano, with a tremolo 
which she affected at all times, and the air of a 
martyr making melody as she marched toward 
the stake; and it seemed as if that shrill peal 
drew Mr. Ford's attention to the vicar’s pew. 
He looked that way, and saw Elizabeth standing 
like a statue, with a face as white as her gown. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Amone the ancients the olive, the ivy, and the laurel 
leaf were emblems of their vague ideas of immortality. 
The lotus bloseom was the sacred flower of Egypt cen- 
turies ago; and it was the custom for Egyptian fam- 
ilies to visit the tombs of relatives, and there offer 
prayers and oblations. Their oblations, with a varie- 
ty of other things, included flowers. It has been 
thought that the custom of floral offerings, as sym- 
bols of reverence and affection for the dead, originated 
among the Egyptians, and was transmitted to us 
through the Greeks or Romans. However that may 
be, Roman matrons threw flowers upon the faneral 
pyre of Julius Cesar; the tomb of Achilles was adorn- 
ed with lilies and jasmine; Lycurgus ordered that 
soldiers lost in battle should be buried with green 
boughs above their heads; and Homer, in his Iliad, 
strews forget-me-nots on the tombs of his heroes. 
But not until the age of chivalry do we have any spe- 
cial record of women strewing the graves of soldiers 
with flowers. Then, in token of constancy and affec- 
tion, the grave of the slain knight was strewn with 
leaves and blossoms. From this, perhaps, originated 
the custom, which has become almost universal, on 
May 30, of decorating the graves of soldiers. Al- 
though a custom of this kind when it comes to be a 
public matter is liable to degenerate into mere for- 
mality and show, the appropriateness and peculiar 
beauty of such testimony of love and remembrance 
must remain unchanged. Putting aside all public dis- 
play, from which the genuine mourner instinctively 
shrinks, the laying of beautiful blossoms above the 
heads of our buried dead is a most simple and natural 
yet expressive manner of testifying a loving remem- 
brancg = 

Some one makes the following graphic report con- 
cerning school-teaching in Maine. We trust it is 
“made up.” The weekly wages of female teachers in 
the State is $3 50. Now if a female teacher instruct 
both summer and winter, the twenty weeks of the 
school year, she will receive the magnificent sum of 

72. That is, if a young woman come into Maine to 
teach for a living, each year she will get $72 and her 
board for twenty weeks, and for the remaining thirty- 
two weeks she must pay $74 24, the average teacher'’s* 
board being $2 32 per week. She will then at the 
end of the year be in debt $2 24, without paying one 
cent for culture, clothing, or comfort. 

The Central Park 3pa is not the least attractive feat- 
ure of our city’s great pleasure resort. The mineral 
waters are said to be absolutely pure, and are served 
in great variety, to the pleasant refreshment of many 
invalid loiterers in the Park. 








Science and nature combined have wrought a curi- 
ous result in the mouth of a Brooklyn gentleman. 
While engaged in the pastinie of friendly boxing he 
received a pat"in the face which broke off one of his 
teeth. Of course he was sorry for the accident, but 
concluded it was irreparable. But friends urged him 
to e@nsult the dentist, and after a day or two he fol- 
lowed their advice. The broken piece, a large bit, 
was bound to its proper place, and though the patient 
was forced to eat cautiously and talk httle for some 
time, the two parts finally united so perfectly that no 
flaw in the tooth could be detected. 





The corner-stone of the “‘ Sage College for Women” 
was laid a week or two ago at Cornell University with 
the usual ceremonies. The main building, which is to 
cost $150,000, the chapel in connection with it to cost 
$30,000, and a partial endowment of $100,000, are all 
the gift of Mr. Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, who 
made the opening speech of the day, his wife laying 
the corner-stone. 





Was ever any one of our readers so unfortunate as 
to live next door to an out-of-tune piano, with a 
young lady attachment? Or, perchance, were you 
boarding, and the said instrament was above or be- 
neath your room? Before you were out of bed in the 
morning your sleepy ears were greeted with the in- 
harmonious drumming; all day long, with the brief- 
est intervals, and late into the hours of night, that 
ceaseless, tiresome din was perpetually grating on the 
ear. Those who may have become nervous under 
some such infliction, will appreciate the efforis of a 
Paris landlord to demand the protection of the law 








against continual piano-playing. It was a case of an 
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unfortunate fund of time and an intense passion for 
practicing. The daughter of a tenant of the landlord 
played incessantly from eight in the morning till late 
at night. Human nature could not endure it. The 
other occupants of the house—the offender resided in 
a so-called French flat—desired a little time to eat and 
sleep in quiet. The landlord, in behalf of the suffer- 
ers, brought suit for an injunction upon the harmonies 
of that instrument for a portion of the day, and it was 
granted. It is rumored, however, that the young lady 
will appeal to higher powers against this abridgment 
of her musical rights. 


It is proposed to establish a line of steamers be- 
tween New Orleans and Brazil, the vessels to run 
semi-monthly, touching at the ports of Jamaica, Trin- 
idad, Para, Maranham, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio 
Janeiro. 





A model of Paris in pasteboard, and measnring 
twenty yards in circumference, has been forwarded to 
Vienna. It is said to be a faithful copy of the capital 
previous to the changes made by the war. The public 
buildings, the chief streets, and the fortifications are 
distinctly shown. 





The Mann sleeping-cars are now on the route be- 
tween Munich and Vienna, and from Ostend to Berlin. 
By the 1st of June they will be introduced on the line 
from Paris to Vienna and to Cologne. Ladies may be 
misled by the significant name of this kind of sleeping- 
car, but we understand that appropriate accommoda- 
tions are provided for them. 





Old pumps might make good letter-boxes if they 
were properly “‘ revised and improved.” But without 
official notice mail collectors could scarcely be expect- 
ed to understand that letters would be deposited in 
such an unusual place. An investigating individual 
has revealed to the London Post-office authorities that 
disused parish pumps, the handles having been re- 
moved, have been made the receptacle of letters from 
time to time by simple, unsuspecting persons. He 
had seen the thing done; and certain pumps being 
examined, letters were found quietly reposing in sin- 
gular solitade. 





A Western man of a curious turn of mind recently 
examined the hind heel of a mule of moderate size, 
and found it extended quite across the barn floor to 
the haymow opposite. It also possessed sufficient 
area to shut out the light of heaven completely for 
several minutes. This refutes the popular idea of a 
mule’s hoof being small. 





Woman suffrage is an accomplished fact in Great 
Britain. The right to vote is based on the principle 
that those who are taxed should have a voice in the 
disposition of the money. Hence every woman who 
occupies a dwelling in any city or town of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Wales may vote for town offi- 
cers; Englishwomen who pay rates have votes in the 
election of schoo] boards; and in Ireland the payment 
of any sum as poor-rate entitles one to vote for the 
guardians of the poor. It is said that the women ex- 
ercise their rights very freely and heartily. 





London is te be watered by a new-fashioned water- 
cart, with an iron tank holding about four hundred and 
fifty gallons. The distributor is made on an improved 
principle, which regulates the outflow of water to 
meet the varying conditions of the streets. 





Bombay literature will be abundantly exhibited at 
the Vienna Exposition. There are in the whole pres- 
idency no less than fifty-two native papers, a complete 
set of which has been sent to Vienna. Most of these 
publications appear weekly. In the city of Bombay 
nineteen are published, four of them being dailies, 





A London lecturer has been endeavoring to impress 
upon his audience the value of fish as food. He in- 
formed them, among other things, that in the matter 
of fish every thing depended upon the cooking and the 
sauce—a statement which might apply to scores of ar- 
ticles of food—and endeavored to convince ladies of 
the absolute necessity of being able to superintend the 
cooking personally. The intelligently educated, he 
assured them, must direct the uneducated, in order 
that food be properly prepared. 


Ice is always unusually scarce; it has always been 
an extremely difficult winter in which to harvest it; 
the heavy snows always cause the housing of it to be 
attended with peculiar expense; or the open season 
impaired the quality, so that good ice costs more, or 
it was too cold to gather it, or there was a strike of 
the workmen, or the summer is too hot to keep it 
easily. It does not make much difference what it is, 
but we have always observed that the hardships at- 
tending the ice business are peculiarly severe, and that 
the public are informed of the difficulties just about 
the time when they make their bargain for a supply 
of ice through the summer season. Really it is sur- 
prising that any body should engage in such a losing 
business as the harvesting of ice appears to be—judg- 
ing from the doleful stories of the ice dealers. 





Cities in the United States are constantly changing 
in the number of their inhabitants, as a matter of 
course. We almost expect some day to wake up and 
find some of the rapid Western cities have outstripped 
the older Eastern ones in their growth. But there is 
no immediate danger of this catastrophe. It is well 
to keep in mind that according to the last ceneus the 
seven largest cities are: New York, 942,292; Philadel- 
phia, 674,022; Brooklyn, 396,099 ; St. Louis, 310,864; 
Chicago, 298,977 ; Baltimore, 267,354; Boston, 250,526. 





This is the same old story. An attractive young 
lady, Miss Thompson, was visiting relatives in Ver- 
milion County, Indiana. A young gentleman cousin 
one day in sport picked up an old rifle and pointed it 
at her. He was sure it was not loaded; but the gun 
went off, the lady was fatally wounded, and the young 
man—was sorry. 





Maseachueetts has areading community. That State 
has no less than eighty-two towns and cities which 
support free public libraries. Outside of Boston, the 
library at Charlestown annually circulates the largest 
number of volumes, although the libraries in many 
other towns are.lasger. In addition to these free pub- 
lic libraries, there were in 1872 no less than 213 social 
libraries in 108 towns of Massachusetts, Boston having 
twenty-six, and Cambridge twenty-three. 





Bridegrooms in’prospective should not be in a hurry 
to assert their authority. A young Scofchman having 
wooed a pretty buxom dameel, persuaded her to ac- 
company him to a justice of the peace for (uc purpose 











of having the nuptials celebrated. They stood very 
meekly under the operation, until the magistrate came 
to that clause which imposes the necessity of subject- 
ing the hady to the rule of her husband. 


“Say no more about that, Sir,” interrupted the half- : 


married claimant; “if this hand remains upon this 
body, I'll make her obey me.” 

“ Are we married yet ?” eagerly ejaculated the exas- 
perated maiden to the ratifier of covenants between 
man apd woman. 

“No,” responded the wondering justice. 

“Ah, very well; we will finish the rest another 
time,” she continued, and in a moment more vanish- 
ed, leaving the astonished swain to console himself 
for the escape of the bird he thought he had so secure. 
ly caught and caged. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Mice harm the cheese, but girls charm the he's. 
The same is true of their respective eating of cheese 
and cheating of he’s. : 

a 

Some persons are discussing the probable national- 
ity of a very tall and very slim forels n lady who puis 
on unusual airs. “I think she is a Swede,” said one. 
“A Russian, I think,” ventured another. “J think,” 
said a wag, “she looks more like a Pole.” 

Bayonets are driven, but bullets are lead. 
aan nes taint 





_An Irishman, who had just landed, said: “The first 
bit of mate I ever ate in this country was a roasted 
tato, boiled yesterday. And if you don’t believe it 
can show it to ye, for I have it in my pocket.” 
a = eicsnci 





Why is an overworked horse@ike an umbrella ?—Bo- 
cause it is used up. . 
2 Con 
A witness, in describing a certain event, said, “The 
person I saw at the head of the stairs was a man with ~ 


one eye named Wilkins.” ‘“‘ What was the name of 
the other eye ?” spitefully asked the opposing counsel. 
The witness was disgusted with the levity of the andi- 


ence. 





A Vallejo (California) young lady, about to go off in 
the cars, stepped into the dark sitting-room of the 
d-pot to kise her friend Sarah good-by. Owing to the 
darkness she didn’t hit Sarah, but caromed on a China- 
man, and didn't find out her mistake until John began 
yelling, “‘Whatee for you so chokee me? Mi yah! 
No squeeze so muchee!” A screech, a flopping of fem. 
nine garments, a slammed door, and that girl was gone. 

ae —---- 


A woman appeared at the shop where her husband 
is employed a short time ago, and apologetically said : 
“Jim is not well. You must excuse him from coming 
to work to-day. He and I had a little difficulty at the 
breakfast-table this morning, and he won't be able to 
work this week.” 





The following sentence of thirty-four letters con- 
tains all the letters in the alphabet: “John quickly 
extemporized five tow bags.” 
—_— 

A Bostonian who asked his boy one day what he had 
learned at school was told that his leaeon had been, 
“Johnny shut yer jaws and can't run.” He went to 
the school the next day, and heard the teacher tell the 
boys to repeat, **A comma is just a pause to count 
one,” and then heard the class all shout in unison, 
“Johnny shut yer jaws and can’t run.” Explanations 
followed, and that teacher is now striving to acquire 
more distinct enunciation. 











“That man,” said a wag, ‘‘came to this city forty 
years ago, urchased a basket, and commenced gather- 
ing rags. How much do you suppose he is worth 
now?” We gave it up. “Nothing,” he continued, 
after a pause, “and he owes for the basket.” 


<__ ———_ 





“Wife, have you heard about Neighbor Jones get- 
ting shot?” ‘Why, bless my stars, no! How did he 
get shot?” “ He bought it, my dear.” 
tenn aie SP 

Two darkeys in the West went out to hunt ’pos- 
sums, and by accident found a large cave with a small 
entrance. Peeping in, they discovered three young 
bear whelps in the interior. “ Look heah, Sam, while 
I go in dar,” said one, ‘‘and gets de young bars, you 
just watch heah for de ole bar.” Sam get asleep in the 
sun, and when opening his eyes he saw the old bear 
scouring her way into the cave. Quiet as a wink he 
caught her by the tail, and held on like blazes. “ Hullo 
dar, Sam, what dark de hole dar?” “ Lor’ biess you, 
Jumbo, save yourself, honey; if dis tail come out 
you'll find what dark de hole.” ; 








EEE 
Tue worst Kuxp or Epvoation—To be brought up 
by a policeman. 
A girl who marries well is said to make a lucky hit, 
though she is herself said to be a lucky miss. 








. 
When does a man feel girlish ?—When he makes his 
maiden speech. 
a 
Be careful how you go to sleep at an auction. A 
ntleman settled himself in a comfortable chair, and, 
is senses soothed by the auctioneer’s lullaby, soon 
dropped asleep. When his nap was over he left the 
place. The next day he was astounded at the receipt 
of a bill for several hundred dollars’ worth of qgrpets 
and other things. The auctioneer had receivéd his 
somnolent nods for bide. 
ccietbiiepiaatiie 
This question threatens to disintegrate society at 
Lawrence, Kansas: “‘Should a young man leave his 
music-lesson to split wood when his mother is at home 
and perfectly well ?” 





Punch is responsible for the foliowing: Q. What is 
the difference between fixed stars and shooting-stars ? 
A. The one are suns, the other darters. 

ain 
uin’s after-thought was a happy one, when, after 
telling Lady Berkeley she looked as blooming as the 
spring, he remembered the season was any thing buta 
bright one, and added, “I wish the spring would look 
like your ladyship.” 
om | xcht ed for an old 
o had his new hat exchang 
if rye 45 shop advertises that unless it is re- 
turned he will forward to the wife of the person who 
took it the letter found concealed in the lining of the 
old one. 














—_ —_——— 
Tur Inpian Question—* White man, got any rum ?” 
te - 


te conference session a clergyman gave a rea- 
antes — Baptist Church is like a beaver’s hat: 
“There is only one entrance to it, and that is under 


water.” 

Thackeray tells us of a woman alms from 
him, who, when she saw him ont is hand in his 
pocket, cried out, “May the blessing of Ged follow 
you all your life!” but when he puiled ont his 


snuff box, im y bit 
ye.” 


“A backward spring” is uced by presenting a 
sot het eee eee ad 
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THE WORLD AT VIENNA. 

Te World’s Fair in the beautiful and far- 
famed Austrian capital was formally opened by 
the Kaiser on the Ist of May, in the presence of 
many-distinguished magnates and a vast con- 
course of pe ple. With the fatality which at- 
tends every Universal Exhibition, it was opened 
before it was in readiness. ‘There was a fine be- 
ginning, but more in the promise than the per- 
formance; and when the Kaiser led his royal 
guests through the long naves and aisles of the 
magnifi ent structure, he must have felt that the 
stigma of unreadiness which has always been at- 
tached to Austria had received a new illustration. 
The day itself was decidedly unpropitious. ‘The 
air was cold and raw; there were light drizzles of 
chilly rain now and then, but not sufficient to lay 
the dust, w! : driven about the streets by a 
biting northeast wind. ‘The result of this unfa- 
vorable weather was visible in the aspect of the 
crowd outside the building. The gentlemen had 
been requested to wear uniform or evening dress, 
and the ladies solicited to appear in morning 

! but the requests and solici- 





lich we 


toilets and bonnets; 
tations of the authorities were not always attend- 
The gentlemen were especially careful 
not to expose themselves to cold. ‘They wore 
great-coats and cloaks of every hue, so that there 
was over the general assemblage a spotty, dingy 
appearance, which even the bright colors of the la- 
dies could not entirely rgdeera. As to uniforms, 
it must be said that in affy similar public ceremo- 
nial there wouid have been a greater display in 
the United States. ‘There were hundreds of uni- 
forms, of course, but they were almost lost in 
the‘mnass of grays and browns and blacks. There 
was no military display inside the Rotunda, no 
lines of infantry or living avenues of sentries. 
There were, however, many groups of brilliant 
uniforms here and there through the building, 
which relieved the sombre effect of black coats ; 
and once, when a gleam of sunlight, breaking 
through the clouds, fell upon a group of Magyars, 
amidst whom stood the Hungarian minister, 
Anprassy, the effect is described as wonderful. 
It seemed, says a correspondent, as if a mine of 
glittering diamonds had been suddenly heaved 
up in sight. 

lhe most remarkable-looking people there, 
says the correspondent of the New York Times, 
were the magnates of Hungary. The Magyar 
nobles may dress as they please, and they lay 
all climes, eras, and countries under contribu- 
tion to their fancy or caprice. The result is gen- 
erally a pelisse of some rich velvet stuff, doubled 
with costly furs, braided and flecked with pre- 
tones, hanging from one shoulder, over a 


ed to. 


c10us 
tunic of velvet, satin, or embroidered stuff, with 
diamond, emerald, or ruby studs, a pair of gold 
or silver incrusted pantaloons to match or set 
off the whole of the color of the pelisse, Hessian 
boots with embroidered tops, the whole sur- 
mounted by the most coquettish caps of furs and 
feathers, generally ornamented with aigrettes of 
precious stones, ‘This dress is varied infinitely 
in cut and color; some wear cimeters and oth- 
ers sabres, and altogether they have an Oriental 
chic about them, and put one in mind of the 
‘* portrait Of a rabbi by Rembpranprt,” which has 


been so often engraved. But bright as they 
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THE LON. JOHN JAY, AMERICAN MINISTER AT VIENNA. 
(PuoTrograrHEep BY Benpann Brotuers, New York.) 


were, when ANDRASSY came among them they 
all paled like so many candles in sunshine. ‘The 
Hungarian minister wore the very brightest or- 
ange-red satin tunic small-clothes that were ever 
seen, richly covered with gold. His boots were 
set with gems, and his white tunic, trimmed with 
silver-fox and sable, was fastened with jewels, 
of which a multitude flickered on his breast. 
The Kaiser’s arrival was announced a little 
after twelve o'clock. At the first note of the 
national hymn, G'od save the Kaiser, every face* 
was turned toward the grand entrance, and there 
was heard that rushing sound, like the noise of 
a great river in the silence of the night, which 


LENNY YY 





follows the simultaneous movement of a multi- 
tude. No one paid much heed to the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies, who, wand in hand, and 
walking backward, preceded the Kaiser; for all 
were waiting for his appearance within the build- 
ing to let loose the pent-up ‘‘ Hochs” which, in 
2 moment more, swelled through the Rotunda 
as Francis Josepn, with the fair wife of the 
Prince Imperial of Prussia, stepped within the 
portal, and with modulated pace passed the agi- 
tated ranks of people, looking ‘‘every inch a 
king,” in full dress of Austrian Field Marshal 
General, and with insignia of the Garter of En- 





gland, the Black Eagle of Prussia, the Lion of 
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Belgium, the Elephant of Denmark, set off on 
his snow-white tunic. Then came the Prince 
Imperial with the Empress, then the Prince of 
Wales with the wife of the senior Archduke. 
The people scarcely noted the order in which 
came trooping in, each with an archduchess on 
his arm, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the 
Crown Prince of Belgium, the Crown Prince of 
Wiirtemberg, the Duke of Coburg, Prince Ar- 
thur of England, and a full section of Austrian 
archdukes, and did not look at all at the staff 
which flooded the avenue in their rear. 

The acclamations were renewed as the Kaiser 
mounted the estrade, and almost drowned the 
massive chorus. When he handed the Crown 
Princess to a chair on his right hand, the tem- 
pest of ‘‘Hochs” burst forth again,”and was 
again and again renewed as his distinguished 
guests and followers took their places? 

When the imperial party were seated, and the 
grand anthem had been sung, the Archduke 
Cuar.es Louts, Protector of the Exhibition, 
came forward, and addressed the Emperor, re- 
questing him to declare the Exhibition open. 
The Emperor replied briefly, Prince AUERSPERG 
read an address of thanks, the Burgomaster of 
Vienna made a speech, which was enthusiastic- 
ally cheered, and then the choir intoned the 
Festgesang. After this the imperial party, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant suit, proceeded to make the 
tour of the building. When the imperial party 
left, dense crowds had gathered about the en- 
trance of the Exhibition in spite of the weather, 
which had changed for the worse. The Emperor 
ané@ Empress were heartily cheered, and though 
the populace must have been chilled to the bones 
by the cold rain, they were full of good humor. 

The building in which the Exhibition is held 
is one of the finest structures of the kind ever 
erected. The central rotunda, simply as a tri- 
umph of engineering skill and archigectural grace, 
is the grand feature of the Exhibifion. It is an 
exaggerated Pantheon, suspended on iron gird 
ers, and altogether dwarfs St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s. The diameter of the rotunda is 312 feet, 
but, owing to the harmony of its proportions, it 
is difficult at first to realize its immense size. 
Overhead there is an upper dome, which soars 
away into the little lantern supporting the ball 
and cross, The dome-shaped roof swells up 
from thirty columns, and is divided into thirty 
panels, covered with sail-cloth, stained in soft 
neutral tints, and stamped with golden devices. 
There are four grand entrances to the Exhibi- 
tion, and the southern of these is beneath a 
semicircular window, gorgeous in stained glass. 
The central fountain is especially beautiful, with 
its setting of palms and ferns and brilliant trop- 
ical flowers. 

The condition of the American Department 
of the Exhibition, and still more the disgraceful 
causes to which this was owing, were the source 
of great mortification to our countrymen at Vi- 
enna. An investigation into the conduct of the 
department brought to light many’practices for 
which irregularities is too mild a name. A? cor- 
respondent states that the negligence of the Com- 
mission in not claiming our space in proper time 
has left an irremediable defect in our arrange- 
ment by having sacrificed the whole of the ex- 
hibiting space in the nave of the building, our 
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THE VIENNA EXHIBITION—ARRIVAL OF THE IMPERIAL PARTY. 
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THE VIENNA EXHIBITION—THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES LOUIS, PROTECTOR OF THE EXHIBITION, ADDRESSING THE EMPEROR. 


hold thus being simply the lobby which admits 
to the building from the west. When the Em- 
peror in his tour of the building on opening day 
came to the end of the English show, he turned 
back, seeing nothing beyond, and supposed that 
he was in the American Department; but on 
being informed that there was plus ultra, he re- 
turned and examined with interest the few ar- 
ticles exhibited. Fortunately the new Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Jackson S. SCHULTZ, was soon on 
the ground, and under his able superintendence 
the American Department has advanced rapidly 
toward order and completion ; but it will be dif- 
ficult to remove the unfavorable first impression. 





It was fortunate for American interests that 
we had at the Austrian capital a representative 
like Mr. Joun Jay, through whose vigilance the 
scandals connected with the American Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition were brought to light. 
Mr. Jay, who was appointed to his present po- 
sition in 1869, is of Huguenot descent, his an- 
cestors having sought refuge in this country aft- 
er the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 
family has occupied a prominent and honorable 
position from the beginning of our history. His 
grandfather, Joun Jay, was President of the 
First Congress, and was minister from this coun- 
try to England, and also to Spain. He was one 
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THE VIENNA EXHIBITION—GENERAL VIEW UNDER THE DOME. 


of the Commissioners who negotiated the treaty 
of peace, 

Joun Jay's father was Judge WILLIAM Jay, 
who was a prominent leader in the constitutional 
antislavery movement. JOHN, the subject of 
our sketch, was born in 1817, and was graduated 
at Columbia College in 1836. He studied law 
“with Danie, Lorp, Mr. Evarts being one of 
his fellow-students. He was engaged upon many 
very important cases, in one of which the leading 
opposing counsel was Danie, Wesster. He 
twice presided over the New York State Conven- 
tion of the Free-soil party. Mr. Jay has several 
times visited Europe, the first time in 1848, on 


which occasion he passed some months in En- 
gland, where he was cordially received by a large 
and influential circle; and again in 1865 and 
1866, when he presided gt a Thanksgiving dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris-—the first reunion of 
Americans subsequent to the war. 

While upon this tour Mr. Jay was elected 
President of the Union League Club, an office to 
which he was three times re-elected. Apart from 
his professional and public career, Mr. Jay has 
nobly maintained the traditional reputation of his 
distinguished family by the publication of numer- 
ous literary productions devoted to the discussion 
of questions of public interest. 
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STRANGE SIGHTS IN ROME. 
Passtne by some of the grand old ruins in the 
midst of what was once the heart of ancient 
Rome. we see . sort of cattle- pen, and there you 
may see the shoeing of the buffaloes, which is 
certainly a curious and picturesque sight. There 
stands the great suilen-looking beast, determined 
to resist, but presently a great beam of wood is 
passed over his head, and his neck is bent down 
and tightly fastened with ropes to another bar 
below: then, after sundry kicks and struggles, 
his hind legs are raised and bound with ropes to 
another bar, and thus secured, two thin plates of 
iron are affixed to each foot, "and the struggling 
beast is released, glaring viciously at his perse- 
cntors. This leads us to inquire a little into the 
food of the Romans. Buffalo beef is coarse and 
tough, and too dear to be often eaten by the 
poor, who, indeed; seldom eat meat; but passing 
through the streets, we see stalls at " which cook- 
ery for the million is in progress. This con- 
sists of two large basins filled, one with small 
pieces of vegetables of . all kinds, but chiefly 
cauliflower, and sometimes morsels of fish, and 
the other with a thin batter. Close by, on the 
ground, stands a great brazen vessel full of oil, 
boiling and bubbling oyer a charcoal brazier. 
The presiding genius, a female in full Roman 
costume, takes a piece of vegetable on a fork, 
stirs it round in the batter, and then drops it 
into the boiling. oil, repeating the process till 
sufficient for a dish rises to the surface of the 
caldron, which, when done a light brown, is taken 
out with a skimmer and offered for sale, so many 
pieces for a batocco, and the enterprising vendor 
seems to carry on a thriving trade. Here is a 
man with a lot of chestnuts roasting and selling. 
There goes a boy with a tray selling ricotta, a 
sort of ¢ ream cheese made of goats’ milk, very 
sweet and good, Here is another crying polenta 
dolce, a sort of pudding of corn flour, much es- 
teen ned by the lower orders; then there is also 

; 

k 





aroni, eaten plainly boiled, and well sprin- 

le i with Parmesan cheese by those who can 

fford it, the latter being exposed for sale ready 

grated in saeks at the shop doors, being largely 

used by all classes with soups and other comes- 
th Ss. 

A poulterer’s shop in Rome is a curiosity, from 


the variety of birds in process of preparation for 
the table. In addition to those commonly con- 
sumed, you may see a mass of small, unfamiliar 


fowl, and among them owls, woodpeckers of va- 
rious kinds, starlings, sparrows, and other small 
game, which we should scarcely think of killing 
for food, but which are not only carefully pre- 
pared and trussed on sticks, with a tiny bit of 
bread and a bit of bacon between each, but even 
their ‘blood is collected by the frugal Roman 
poulterer, and sold in small round cakes to the 
poor 
Notwithstanding the innumerable Roman can- 
dles, lights in Rome are few and far between. 
It is only within the last ten or twelve years that 
gas has been introduced; and even now many 
-f the streets are left in utter darkness, and the 
ouses, even in the best streets, are wholly with- 
ut lights on the staircases; and as the houses 
are al! let in flats, and the common staircase is 
unprotected in most cases by a street-door, it not 
uufrequently happens that thieves lurk on the 
landings to rob the unwary. Therefore it is the 
custom for every one to carry a small piece of 
twisted wax taper and some matches, to light in 
going up your own or a neighbor's stairs, and to 
talk, or laugh, or sing loudly, in order to give no- 
tice of your apprvach, that any intruder may get 
nut of the way. Every door, too, is provided 
with a small opening, carefully guarded with an 
iron grating, through which you may survey 
whoever knocks, that you may not admit a rob- 
ber unawares. This excessive caution and dis- 
trust is perhaps necessary in a city where, until 
lately, religious and political freedom were un- 
known, where spies were supposed to lurk in ev- 
ery household, and an incautious word might 
consign the utterer to prison and to death. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalda, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galis, etc., upon animals in one 
year than al! other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one, It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[{Com.] 


MAISON DE BLANC, “PARIS. 

Amone the first-class establishments in the capital 
of France, ! recommend most particularly to my lady 
readers who may go to Paris, by no means to omit a 
visit to the Grande Maison de Blane, 6 Boulevart des 
Capucines. This important house contains all that 
good taste has yet created in the way of Linen, Table 
Linen, Embroidered Curtains, Guipures, Fine Under- 
lothing, Lace Head-dresees, Laces, Trousseaux, and La- 
dies’ Cloaks. 

A few days ago I was one of the few privileged per- 
*on8 who visited the galleries of lace curtains which 
the Gre més Maison de Blanc sends to the “Vienna Ex- 





hil These magnificent productions were exposed 
‘» two large halls, where they were visited by the most 
elegant ladies of Paria, amc ong whom I noticed a large 
part of the American colony. All these marvels of 
French manufactur: *, veritable artistic chefs-d’ceuvre, 
have excited the admiration of the élite of the French 


society, as well as the high praise of the President of the 
Republic. Among the other visitors of distinction were 
all the princes and princesses of Orleans,—(Ezchange. } 








An Asso.urs Test or Excetiencr.—The truest test 
of excellence in a sewing-machine is, after all, the rec- 
ord of its sales. The manufacture of the Wilson Im- 
proved Under-Feed Machine employs an immense 
manufactory and nearly five hundred workmen. 
The machines are turned out at the rate of from 
> dred to two th d per 





or a 
Ty than the = aneeee machines. ae 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The 
try towns.—[{Com.] 





Avrivpz, or Game of Birds, ublished by West 
& lam, of Wereete, Maes. —— card game of real 
merit, Me 7! le. It is gotten up 
is excellent, while the amount 

afforded in such ene, 
by the ane. engravings of Birds and their descriptions, 
is —— It must have a large sale, and deserves 
it, too.—[Com.] 





Wrixpow Suapres—something new in French 
and Swiss Embroidered—to fit all windows. 
Wholesale or retail. G.L. Kerry & Company, 
Importers, 724 Broadway.—[ Com. ] 
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) gt is a notable event in the life of a ruptured 
erson to find an appliance that will instantly re- 
eed | him from all , and soon cure him perman- 
—. The New tic Truss without metal springs 
tains the Rupture safely always, It is always worn 
night and day with the greatest ease, and soon effects 


mail to all parts of the country, by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. é 
circulars sent free on application. 


HE Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without mon 
springs, is Pomeroy’s E.astio Rurtcre Bext, pa’ 
ented in 1871. and 1873. No one should buy an slat 
Truss without first writing to Messrs. POMER' 
CO., 744 Broadway, New oe for full a Ay 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in world. 
A PROTRUDING “toe is not a a apis Ging 
nothing about health and co 


Silver-Tipped Shoes 


never wear out at the toe. For Sale by all Dealers. 
O not be deceived. 


able Screw 
Boots and Shoes are the —o Wire est, and 
most durable ever worn. Try = nwt 
Patent Stamp. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime es mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Tuirp AvENvE, New Yor. 
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~ ADVANTAGE. 


advantage to be gained in Life Insurance is 
aa under policies of the old 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000. $124 O02 

cash assets to every $100 liabilities. ae most —— 

ble terms are made with successful A fein Try us. 
Apply to the UNITED STATES LI _ RANCE 
SOMPANY, 261-2-3 Broadway, N. ¥. C 





‘iad THE BEST IN USE 
= = BLATCHLEY’S 


= IeeCream Freezer, 


ingley’s uce a finer quality of Cream 
Hy Bime and with lem ag than any other Freezer 
made. erfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the a. in one season insaving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty gin Call i and sf see it, << for 





company want agents in coun-— 











SAVE YOUR EYES. 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
ruROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES 






HUGE GLASSES ON 

LA eh YogR Pace." 4 

DR. J. BALL && CO. G0. box 96) 
No, 91 L Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


$500,000 CASH. 


ou PAID IN FULL 
The Third Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 


Public Library of Ky., 
= be given in the great hall of Library Building, at 
on bE oy @ Juty 8, 1873, at which time 
TEN THOUSAND GIFTS, amounting to a grand 
total of $500,000, act cas, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket-holdera. No reduction in pucune of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 

Orrice or Farmers’ anv Daovens’ Bank, 
Lovwsvi1tz, Ky., a“ 7, 1873. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers’ Bank, to the veredit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the benefit of the Public Libra- 
of K 4 Baya: Hu Thousand Dol- 


ry of mared 
Ta w has been set apart to 
Jare, whlch in full, and | be he held hy the Bank and paid 


ont forth or a) —a 
- R. 8. sVERC cH, “Cashier. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift............ $1 
One Grand ya 3 ern 
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150 Cash Gifts of 
590 Cash Gifts of 
9,000 Cash Gifts of 


Total, 10,000 Gifts, all —, $500,000 
Only a few tickets remain unso! rg ke J will be 
furnished to the first von my at the following 
rices: Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50; 
| wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1,000. 
. For tickets and full tatommation, apply to 
THOS, E. BRA Louisville, ay. 
or or THOS.! H. nays‘ & oo..60 Broadway,NY. 


 LOVEJOY'’S GLASS- CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 
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Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pa 
for itself the first time used. Sent a to an — | 
dress, — packed, aren rece’ a < 50 cents - let- 
ter stamp, by ALV LOVEJO 
ow ashington St., Senta. 





oun NEW 
Practical Back 
PIANO STOOLS. 





Elegantly upholstered and plated; will fit any stool 
or ottoman ; is self-adjustable ; is endorsed by the most 
eminent Pianists and Physicians. State color desired 
and on receipt of $3 50 we will immediately send 

pete. J.N. MORSE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
13 Temple Place, Boston. Boston. Special Te Terms to the Trade. 


_ PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind? 
—Send for Circular.— 


Boughton’s PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
NURSERY GAT and Window Bar, to pre- 
vent accidents to chil- 
dren: Will fit ay door, window, or stairway. Price from 
$1 50 to $2 25. ‘Also, Bough hton’s Patent ApsvsTasLe 


MOSQUITO & FLY SCREEN. 


Will fit any WINDOW or DOOR. Price for windows, 
with netting and fixtures — from 50c. to $1 50. 
For doors complete, $2 50 to $400. Sample window 
screen —_ repaid for 60c. Agents wwameed. Send 











catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCH 
ee Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


By Miss A LCOTT, 

Author of “ Little Women. 

With my Illustrations. 
® Price $175. 


This new Novel, by the most ib. Author of the 
day, will be ready in June. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
by the Se 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


ROTECT your 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(Price $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 











Voice and weame, 30 cts. 
“One of the most beautifal ever composed.” 
E. A. SAMU. Publisher, 195 ont St., Boston. 





DN ey egy CATARRH. 








Norton’s eee eve immediately. 
Eventually Cure. No Tobacco. Druggiste sell them, 





irculars. Address J. W. 
1200 Coastant St., Phila., or Branch, 168 Fulton St., N. 5g 











(ali, 
FOR SALE, au, ookou Mountatn 
property known as Lookout Mountain Ed: In- 


stitutions, eleven buil and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of KOUT, one of the most 
) Xaped resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 

ascent of 1400 feet above saaeee River. Emi- 


nently suitable for a Sani rt and Infirmary. 
for a Summer Hote! Aya, te College. For terms 
of sale, which are and for full culars and 

iE & PRATT, 


description, with cut, address WIL 
ate Agents, Tenn. 





Ives Wino, tama prone, | Czcalar 


Address WM. H. STARR, Burlington, Iowa. 


“YOU ASK! ‘or DeraRtcns ip Books 
PLL TELL!” Taek AN a ERSTE 











ss Soe 7, 1878, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole ) Worker. 


obs I STAM torah rae 0 


MA Tk Ad 
ventions of the 


The oy per. 
egos 
® child 























SKIRT, DRAWERS, 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER 


And SKELETON WaAlst 
COMBINED. 


single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on re. 
ceipt of $1. For Miss- 


for Chil 
dren, give the age— 
for 1e8, 
Agents Wanted 


Send price for sam- 
ples. Solicit orders, 
and make money. 

A liberal discount to 
Agents & Merchants. 


Cut this out and keep 
it. Address 


Stiger Mfg. Co. 
60 WaRREN 8ST. 
P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 








a wee E 
Bloiches 









Has long attracted the notice of the most eminent phy- 
sicians, by its great effi I curing what were con- 
sidered incurable cases re the _— 
have been almost destroyed by {ty SCROFUL LA, &, 
and Prof. Vatentine Mort, of the New York Uni- 
versity, Professors Grsson, Dew 
of Philadelphia, and many other physicians of cele- 
brity, gave, over their own 
mending it, and certifying to its great merits. It has 
been occasionally advertised, and thousands of families 
throughout the United States recommend and use it. 
The laboratory is under the direction of Dr. Frankuin 
Stewart, who has devoted his attention and skill in 
its careful preparation during the past twenty-five 
years, and not a bottle put up but is worth many 
times its cost to the patient. It on aaa safe for the 
most diseased and debili L CASES 
WHERE THE BLOO NOP PURE, IT 
SHOULD BE USED FREELY. 

Prepared only at SWAIM’S LABORATORY, 113 
South Seventh St., below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & OO 
General pvt, 170 William Street, Sew York. 





ree tourist.”—N. 

$¢ DOPULAR FLOWE and How to Grow Them.” 

fi Pine ay ay — its = single 

n wo! cost 
rt 


tions, $1 25. postpaid. 
SHEPARD D @ GILt. Pub’s, Boston. 
| ig et BULLETS! Joun P. Moore's 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. §~ Send for Circular. 


ROPER HOT 
ENGINE COMPANY, 70 New Church St, N. Y. 


We. DEFY 7 WORLD to produce 
CHE and DYS- 
rem that is 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


-Wood Lumber, 
IN LOGS, PLANK, BOARDS, 
AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & ee 
Offi and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, 
pa ae by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
£2 Inclose 8c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS” 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


A New Group, Price $18. 
Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
ma Catalogue and Price-List to 

: JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 

























SELF-PROPEL- LING CHAIRS 
For Cripples & Invalids, 
For In & Out- Door Use. 
Can be EASILY propelled by 
= one having use of hands. 
tate your case, & send stam 
for illustrated circular of dif- 
ferent styles and rices, 
Please mention E A. SMITH, 
this paper. 90 William St., 
N. Y. City. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented 







POR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
‘eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
8349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. ents, Kel- 
y, mous, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. 

uis, Mo.; A. C, Kellogg, Chicago, IL Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Nap 


Neorery es 





10.64 \ 


LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT SOF MEAT 





More concentrated, better, and c than any 
other. $8 per pound. For sale every w and by 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 









Por Cleansing the Teeth. 


CURED !—F ircul d ’ 
ASTHMA s°¢ Uru, Puanetmiias Pas som 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR gC: tpnam Pritadctphia. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are mantel ornaments. The 


retty 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
never 











1» DY 
= ALVAN L,. LOVEJOY, 
hee sew & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 





leas than 
make ap 600 Piano 
yr Ay all of whom make 


FREEMAN & BUR 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
§ 138 & 140 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


FREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure in inviting attention to their New and Elegant 


Selections. The Stock is of 


ense extent and variety, and from the best products of the loom from 


every part of the world. ORDERS for ents to measure prompt! . 
PRICES. garm promptly and neatly executed at MODERATE 


Suits, $10. 
= O ame $15. 
PRING OVERCOATS, UITS,#20. Bors’ Surrs, 
SpRING } Lecter $5 to $30. Sur's, $30. Boys’ Surrs, $5 to $20. 
Sulrs. #40. 





RDERS BY 





SUITS, #50. 


oad ETTER promptly filled. Our New System ror Seur-Mrasvne, 
b> of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order 
direct from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
Rules for Self-Measure, 
Samples of Goods, Price-Lists, Sent Free on application, 
Illustrated Book of Fashions, 










for 
Iron, Coppe 










Es AD 


r, and Zinc Ores, &c., &c. 
and America. The patent for this machine has been fully sustained in the Courts, 
after repeated and thoroughly contested suits. Those who make, sell, 
chines infringing on this patent do so at their own risk. 


é THE BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE BREAKER, 
For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as 
ROCKS, ORES, MINERALS, AND DRUGS. 


Extensively used for making Comcrete for MacAdam Roads, Ballast 
Railroads, reduction of Auriferous Quartz, pulverizing Emery Stone, preparing 


Twenty prize medals awarded in Europe 


or use Ma- 


137 Elm Street, 


{ NEW WORK AGENCY, 
Where a machine may be seen in operation. 








ARTLETT’S “BOULEVARD,” STREET, AND PARK LAMPS; also, Torch and Key for lightin 
Street Lamps instantly. The same now used in New York. General Office, No. 569 Broadway, New ¥ 4 


ork, 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Frevure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHUKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
aoe = by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).........----...-++-+> No.25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Soon Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained - 
rt ia) 





LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “@ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


FOATS Old)... .ccccccccccccccccccccsccvceseses “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ va 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT., “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT ...........-.-.-- “ 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

irl from 5 to 15 years old)............-.+++. “ 44 
LOUIS ewe VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
er-skirt and Walking Skirt......... o 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

OY arr or “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

ra “ 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “ 61 

Vol. VI. 
poses Mb he yan pacing ad or oe, ¢ 

HT BA th Apron-front Over-s 

and Wee akire Liceaba dae conogpocsegeebae “ 

IRL'S W. ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
a eee REDINGOTE WALKING 2 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT............ coos ** 28 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 








cular, in which we Tefer to over ts, 

&c. ‘some of whom you may know), usm our Pianos, 

= 44 | States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
nD 


*** yy. S. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
and Flute. Agent for 7ilton's 
Patent Guitars, the best 

= in use. Dealer in Musi- 












Mui 
Catal free. 
Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


GRAVEL! GRAVEL! GRAVEL! 


Drops of Constitution Water, three 
times a day, is a Certain Cure for it. 


Cra RIGHTS for Sale. Our 
UO Patent Sours sme our 
Patent Detachable Clasp 
Collar Button. Send Stam 
for Circular. FLATLEY & 

SON, P. O. Box 96, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\ IGgs, TOUPEES, &c. Dovs.epay, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough said.” 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MA’ 
515 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor 
U.S. Gov't M: ‘turer of Finer Premrom 


Fost. Send for Llustrated Pamphlet, free. 

Conn AND BUNIONS.—A certain cure sent 
free by mail for 25 cents. E. CHILES, Chemist, 

Eighth and Coates Streets, Philadeldhia 

Agents wanted in every town and county. 
A MOUSE ONCE 
: Paagée. Resets the 
as or ay ! Six 


























sent f~— ‘or $8; 
sam 

, TS cents. 1. 
y the trade. 


R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 





or g 
In ordering, please ify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN w 

take the money for “THE LADIE 
’ ASKET”—a beautiful Box with gold edges 
wm and clasp—4 by 94 inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1.00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 

CITY NOVELTY Co.,, 

1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘PT —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 

WA N T ED. to sell ge | Standard Works by 

sub@cription, Some % = viz.: M‘Clintock and 
i 





— for Theological Students and others to sell 
d 
waned energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
new and ular books, just published, viz.: Farm 
lads, b Hilt Carleton: The Treaty of Washinaton, bi 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff’s 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further partieulars, address 
AVERY BILL, * ™ 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
K S.—Catalogue of Books relating to America, 
Tadian &c., just sublished and sent on application. 
E. W. NASH, Suc’r to W. Gowans, 120 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EMER ING.—Dr. Ware's U. 8. Institute, 
sty Fourth Ave., N. ¥. Best references. 
No pay for treatment until cured. Send for Circular. 


RE SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 
A GREAT SEN*AEION: Gi” somes 
at once, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 

















= $75 to $250 per month, «nes, 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fylly 
licensed and warranted for pet pa We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
mission from whjch twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTE 














On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c. 

— +y are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a canvassing k free to 
any Book Agent. Address, stating experience, &c. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., P elphia, Pa. 


LOOK! We send the Webster Pat. 
« Button-Hole Worker and 


Protean Button-Hole Lancette for 40 cts. 

Agents wanted every where. er commission than 

any other house. CONN'’S NOVELTY WORKS 
Office 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN G CLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


0 BOOK AGENTS,.—Chromos ready. New 
and additional inducements. New way of run- 
ning a subscription book. Agents selling thousands. 
More agents, male and female, wanted. Address 
MU Y HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
. 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


y ANTED—General and Local Agents for the 
Bartram Sewing-Machine, made at Danbury, 

Conn. The stillest, fastest, and easiest Lock-Stitch 

Straight-Needle Machine in the market. We give bet- 

ter terms than any other oupee. Address 

JOHN A. DODGE, Gen'l Agent, Danbury, Conn. 














ALL AGENTS, forstyym 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY. 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


$72 EACH WEEK, of" where “Busi. 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
180 Maiden Lane, N.Y., or Chicago, Ll. 


GENTS AND SALESMEN.—Most fortu- 
nate chance to make money pleasantly, respecta- 

bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address. for 
Circulars, O.F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 
PER WEEK. Acents wanted every where. 

- Business new, legitimate, and permanent. Ad- 

q drees Gro. S. St1.uwew1, Mott Haven, N. Y. 
OLDIERS? Homestead Law and Guide to the 
West, with a beautifully colored Township Map of 
Nebraska and part of Kansas, sent, postpaid, wipe 


or5 for $1. I also wish to purchase 10,000 Acres of 
Warrants. Address J. S. BRADDOCK, Mt. Vernon, O. 


AGENT'S, x2ieze,Comax & Co., 8th 8t., New 
4 « York, for best selling book published, 
$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission. 




















$5 to $20 per day! Agente wanted! All classes of working peo- 
= V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


ASONIC.—Wanted, on salary or commission, 
F. A. M., as agents for the New Work—splendidly 

illustrated, and of 

ommtve catalogue and terms. REDDING & CO., 

Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


W erver ne Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 


absorbing interest. Send for de- 


other novelties, Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Ae Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 7 
$100 Each Week.—Agents wanted. Business new 
legitimate. TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


$475 A MONTH to Agents. Articles “new, and 
staple as flour. C. i LININGTON, Chicago. 
12 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 

$10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


$25 A DAY, A&G Giikw, Biddetora,ste 


G4 PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 














Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 
A. GOULTER & CO., Charlotte, Micu, | 


THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wiurxie Cotzine, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 
“ Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


2 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENGE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Sraworn F. Bainrp, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual & of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


8. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. A Novel. By James Parn, 
Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “Cecil’s ‘Tryst, 
* Found Dead,” “One of the Family,” “A Beggar 
on Horseback,” &c., &c. 8yvo, Paper, 25 cents. 


a 
MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. Hiustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


5. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventares and 
Opinions. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

LEILA ; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A STRANGE STORY. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


6. 
FARM BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. Llastrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamenta! Cloth, $2 00. 





7. 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuaox- 
gEkay, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


8. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
on By Cares Cusurxe. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 

00, 


9. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
tnson, Author of “* Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

10. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angier’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuanies Hatzoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” LIllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


11. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
rRicok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


12. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. EB. 
Bravpon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “* Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” * Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmonat's Leg 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

18. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Saumur: Hazanp. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

14. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmenghere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By. Existe Keo.vs. 
I}lustrated with 260 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, 98 00. 

Uniform in style with “ 7HB EARTH," by Eusste 
Reoivs. 8yvo, Cloth $5 00, 


15. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American IJustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Tl!netrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(heady.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illns- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25, (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Ilinstrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
(Ready.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 52 Illustrations 
by >. 8 Reinhart. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Ready.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by F. Bar- 
nard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With IDlustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn Preparation.) 


ew Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 

ga” Harver’s Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEBLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macaztne, One Year...... 
Haneer'’s Weexty, One Year 
Hagrer's Bazar, One Year.. : 
Harper's Macazinr, Hanren’s WEEKLY, and HaRPer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGazin®, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiva 
Supsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
The Pome ge te Man, i net ea 























y d 
yee; on Ge Me me if ust send 24 cents for the 
y Subscribers in Canada mu 
gy 3 Phy the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
Oiehcntptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied it is understood that the op for the Magazine 
Seth, the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 
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ME BIG INJUN—HEAP! 


_ Salary grab by Captain Ben, the Massachusetts Modoc oc Chief (perhaps). 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


(:RAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO.,, Proprietors. 





I'nts famous Hotel will re-open for the coming season on June Ist, refitted and improved 
throughout, and adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 

Noe xpense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 

The Pari ws and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 

The Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 

The immense Dining Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed. 

Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates. 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 

A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children 
with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been nee led, and which can not fail to be apprecié ated. 


Investment Bonds. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 7-30 FIRST-MORT- 
GAGE GOLD BONDS, which we recommend as a profitable and 
well-secured investment, bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold interest, and have 
the following clements of security, viz.: 

1. They are the obligation of'a strong corporation. 

@. They are.a First Mortgage on the Road, its Equipments, Rights, 
a Ee sored ws Roy 

They are a first lien on its Net Earnings. 

- There is pledged, in addition, for the payment of principal and 
sia rest, a Land Grant of 12,800 acres per mile through the States, 
and 25,600 acres per mile through the Territories traversed. The 
Company is already entitled to nearly Ten Million acres of its Grant, 
and its Land Sales thus far have realized $5 66 per acre. 

With nearly 500 miles of the road completed and in operation, the 
earnings for 1873 will be large. 

All Marketable Stocks and Bonds nre received in, exchange for 
rthern Pacifics on most favorable terme 


JAY COOKE & CO., 20 Wall St., New York. 


FISHER) RMEN! | BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


TWINE 
8 and N ET TIN G Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
MANUFACTURED By 3 leading cities for ‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; 


WM. E. HOOPER & 
a Send for Price-List.) ae, Md. 


N« 





ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books. of 
popular character, for agents. Address AVERY BIL. 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











|, Woodson, M 
with a Glance at Hayti,” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- | 
| terms to suit purchasers, 
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NEW AND MAGNIFICENT WAREROOMS, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue; above 16th 8&t., NW. Y. 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THEIR CELEBRATED 


are, and Upright Piano -Fortes, 


Dlihing fh pn has increased to 5 
BRAN 


PIANOS. 


their patrons and 
kb het = 





CH HOUSE IN IN ‘NEW Ww YORE imenn 


eae ew York House from Private purchasers as well as 
same prompt attention as at our Factory in Baltimore. 


WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 








INCORPORATED 
JAMES S. PARSONS, Président. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 

» The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself to those who desire to 
place their insurance in a conservative company, conducted on the principle 
of furnishing reliable and absolute insurance at as r 

sistent with perfect secufity. 
gz A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied flelds, 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life insurapce Co, 


Of HARTFORD, CO 


MAY, 1862. 


H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


cost as is con- 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


52,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
tor” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


STRINWAY 


Grand, Square & Upri Pianos, 


ist of the Grand Gold 8 of Honor. 
rid’s Fair, cay aranged 1867—London, 1862. 
othe — + Pema 


teriaia and most thoro workmansh'p permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchance. 
ed ine Thustrated er with Price List, mail- 
ed fiee on applicatio 


STEINW 
TEENA 


109 & rh Bast 14th ASU,” N. ¥. 


PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 





aD Mott lron Works, 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by —_ on re- 








HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No, 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S 
ARCTIC RESEARCHES. 


Arctic Researches and Life among the Esqni- 
maux: being the Narrative of an Expedition 
in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the Years 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Francis 
Hatt. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


Pvs.isuzp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





re Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt 4; of the price. 


KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


Improved Farms in Shawnee 

in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, by dy lear. 

tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsee, Pottawatomie, 

orri &, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 

Counties. City Property in Rey am in lots and on 
Selected in 1868, 








Cor. Sr. Crain & Wasson Srs., CLEVELAN 4 Outro. 





YOU CAN USE THE NEW ONE CENT 
POSTAL CARDS 


TO SEND FOR @E 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST 


Wattham Watches. 


On the Front, write 


HOWARD & CO., 


222 5th Ave. N. Y., 


And on the Back, simply 
Your own Name and Address in full, and these five 
words: “‘ Advertisement seen-in Ha ‘8 Weekly ;” this 
is all we —~: and you will receive the book Free 
by return mail. 

Watches sent any where, with Bill to 
collect on delivery, at the LOWEST 
PRICES, with privilege of examining 
before paying the Bill. 


EVERY WATCH FULLY WARRANTED. 
HOWARD & CO., 


222 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





SEWING-MACHINES. 


The sales of -Machines in 1872, as reported un- 
der oath, in 19%, to the owners of the Sewing- 
achine Patents, show that the 


SINGER 
Manufacturing Co. 


LAST YEAR SOLD 


219,758 Machines, 


Or, 38,498 more than in 1871, 


90 per cent. of them being for Family Use. 
THIS IS OVER 


45,000 


More try te en were sold by any other 
GUAnTE the same period, = over ONE 
TER. of all the machines sold in 1872. 


PRINCIPAL OF OFFICE OF 


The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
34 UNION SQUARE. 










55 BACCI Og, 


(ESURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the e Company. _ 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


Diesolving View Apparatus, Views for Public Ex 

hibitions, &c. = a business for a man with 

small c strated Priced Catalogue sent free. 
RALLISTER. Optican, 49, Nassau St., N. Y. 


Stereopticons 


Priced Catalogues sent to any ae, 10 cents each. 











Part ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages 
2d. Op Instruments ......---- 107 mi 
“* 3d. Stereopticons,. .......+++-++++ 9 | 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatas..........- 6 * 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, New York; 924Chestnut St., Philada. 


ma and all who contemplate build- 
BUILI DER > Eg copi ci ra 


Address A. J. Bicknell & Co., Pubs., 27 Warren St., N. 
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Precinct 
Precinct 
Hospital. 
Street Hall, 
in 
86. Roman Catholic Church. 


s Public Buildings. 
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: a} Churches. 








emer Street Railroads. 


=ewarwer Steam Railroads. 
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Catholic). 
4. Methodist Protestant. 
5. Mormon. 
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CHURCHES. 
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WILLIAMSBURG,. 
de Paul { 


LONG ISLAND CITY. 





GREENPOINT. 
(Methodist). 
Lutheran (Dutch). 


T° alin 


deltt = elder - eted 








1. St. Vincent 


2 Methodist 
8. Methodist. 
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HANCOCK ROCKER. 
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